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INTRODUCTION. 


NCE  or  twice  I  have  been  asked,  why  I  have  given  to  this 
\    book  the  name  it  bears  ?    As  some  of  my  young  readers 
'J    may  desire  to  make  the  same  inquiry,  I  will  explain  to 
them  my  reasons  for  adopting  the  present  title. 


"  Sunny  Houes  "  is  the  term  I  would  apply  to  those  periods  in  the 
life  of  a  boy  or  girl  when  the  Lesson-book  is  laid  aside,  and  the  top,  or 
ball,  or  story-book,  is  childhood's  companion  ;  and  many  are  the  Sunny 
Hours  that  we  enjoy  in  our  early  life — our  school-days.  First,  there 
are  those  shorter  periods,  daily  occurring,  when  the  mind  for  a  time  is 
unbent  from  the  task, — the  hour  at  morn,  the  hour  at  noon,  and  the 
hour  at  night ;  then  there  is  that  longer  period,  the  hours  of  the  weekly 
half-holiday  ;  and  then,  again,  that  still  longer  term,  the  many,  many 
hours  of  the  half-annual  vacation. 

It  is  as  a  companion  at  these  times,  and  for  these  seasons,  that  I 
have  designed  my  "  Sunny  Hours  ;''  and  by  the  aid  of  this  little  work  I 
trust  that  the  youthful  reader  will  be  enabled  to  while  away  an  hour 
pleasantly  and  profitably  ;  for  with  amusement  I  have  not  failed  to 
blend  instruction,  In  a  bountiful  supply  of  stories,  always  acceptable 
reading  to  the  young,  I  have  sometimes  endeavoured  only  to  amuse,  by 
inserting  trifles  written  in  that  mirthful  strain  which  never  fails  to 
provoke  a  hearty  laugh  ;  whilst  at  other  times  I  have  given  Tales  that 
impart  a  useful  lesson,  by  either  pointing  out  a  moral  or  conveying 
some  geographical  or  historical  information. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  series  of  pleasant  lessons  in  Drawing,  Sketches  of  Natural 
History,  Poems,  and  other  congenial  subjects,  can  be  found  in  these 
pages  ;  and  the  owners  of  many  playful  little  fingers  will  thank  Dr. 
Rimbault  for  a  charming  collection  of  tunes  adapted  to  some  old  and 
new  nursery  songs  and  rhymes. 

I  will  not  state  the  names  of  all  to  whom  the  young  folk  are 
indebted  for  the  fund  of  entertainment  that  is  here  presented  to  them, 
further  than  to  mention  that  many  of  those  authors  who  delight  in 
catering  for  the  young* have  contributed  to  these  pages,  and  that  the 
work  is  illustrated  with  one  hundred  pictures  by  eminent  artists, — ' 
pictures  so  blending  good  drawing  with  attractive  design,  that  they  at 
the  same  time  please  the  mind  and  educate  the  eye. 

In  a  word,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  work  so  good,  and  so 
interesting,  that  the  little  reader  must  rise  from  the  perusal  of  its  pages 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  in  the  words  of  the  motto,  "  I  number  only 
Sunny  Hours." 

MARY  BRIERLEY. 
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lElfrfo,  or  tfje  Bags  of  SfjtWrg* 

By  ALFRED  EL  WES. 


CHAPTER  I— THE  SAGE. 
The  great  Creator  of  the  universe  hath  decked  this  earth  with  scenes  of  loveliness,  which 
fill  the  souls  of  innocence  with  joy,  and  even  make  the  guilty  to  reflect ;  but  on  no  spot 
had  these  sweet  gifts  been  strewn  more  lavishly  than  round  Saint  Mary's  Mount.  All 
things  were  there  to  make  a  landscape  sweet ;  the  rock  of  varied  hue,  the  hanging  wood, 
the  quiet  vale,  the  waterfall  and  lake,  the  gentle  rivulet  and  brawling  stream, — all 
mingled  there  in  sweetest  harmony  :  each  passing  season  added  a  new  charm,  each 
atmospheric  change  a  fresh  delight. 

But  'twas  not  life  inanimate  alone  which  made  this  place  so  pleasant  to  the  sense. 
Each  verdant  patch  sustained  the  antlered  deer,  each  velvet  mead  could  boast  its  bleating 
flock  ;  while  birds  of  varied  plumage  twittered  by,  or  carolled  hymns  of  love  and  praise 
to  heaven. 


2  ELFRID,  OR  THE  DAYS  OF  CHIVALRY. 

The  choice  of  Mount  St.  Mary  for  a  place  on  which  to  raise  a  lordly  residence  proved 
a  keen  sense  of  nature's  loveliness  ;  and  well  the  cunning  architect  had  seized  each  level 
spot  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  Terrace  o'er  terrace  rose,  and  wall  o'er  wall ;  while  many 
a  turret  of  quaint  shape,  which  stood  forth  from  the  massive  sides  of  the  gray  pile, 
showed  the  indwellers  all  the  varied  scene  that  lay  outspread  some  hundred  feet  below, 
where  the  eye  wandered  o'er  a  vast  expanse,  and  watched  a  glittering  river  as  it  ran, 
until  it  faded  in  the  misty  blue. 

Beneath  the  mount  on  which  the  castle  stood  clustered  the  huts  wherein  the  vassals 
lived  :  for  they  were  times  of  danger  and  of  strife,  when  each  great  lord  was  king  in  his 
domains,  and  to  whose  might  and  power  to  protect  the  tenants  looked  as  sons  look  to 
their  sire.  Like  to  a  hen  that  gathers  'neath  her  wings  the  feeble  chicklets  which  she 
shields  from  ill,  these  humble  cots  were  gathered  round  the  mount,  beneath  the  guardian- 
ship of  that  vast  pile. 

But  where  was  now  the  lord  of  this  fair  place  ?  and  where  the  lady  who  once  graced 
those  halls  ?  The  first  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  from  whence  but  rarely  tidings  of 
him  came,  though  sixteen  winters  now  had  bared  the  trees  since  first  he  went  to  fight  the 
infidel.  The  dame,  alas,  had  gone  a  longer  voyage, — the  voyage  from  earth  to  the  bright 
realms  of  heaven  !  Eight  years  she  pined  the  absence  of  her  lord  ;  and  then  she  drooped, 
as  droops  a  weakly  flower  ;  and,  after  struggling  for  a  time  with  death,  she  ceased  the 
strife,  and  yielded  up  her  soul.  She  died  ;  and  left  her  son,  her  only  child,  to  others' 
care— the  brother  of  her  lord ;  who,  at  her  dying  bed,  the  promise  made  to  hold  young 
Elfrid  as  his  own  true  son.  But  how  he  did  fulfil  his  proffered  word,  the  course  of  this 
our  history  will  show. 

The  lady  gone,  Lord  Egbert  still  away,  his  brother  Hugh  assumed  his  vast  estates, 
and,  with  his  dame  and  daughter  Madeline,  made  of  the  castle  his  fixed  residence. 

Young  Elfrid  thought,  poor  child,  that  the  exchange,  far  from  a  sad  one,  was  a 
happy  gain  ;  for,  had  he  not  in  Madeline  so  fair,  a  playmate  gayer  than  his  own  young 
hound?  In  the  fine  dame  who  now  sat  on  the  dais,  did  he  not  find  his  mother's  place 
supplied  ?  Nay  more,  the  father  he  had  never  known  seemed  now,  by  happy  chance,  to 
be  restored.  Alas,  he  knew  not,  though  he  lived  to  learn,  no  hand  can  with  a  tender 
mother's  vie  ;  no  love,  no  fondness,  howsoever  great,  can  equal  that  which  wells  from 
out  her  heart. 

Time  fled  apace,  and  Elfrid  was  sixteen  ;  and  yet  to  manly  sports  he  was  unknown. 
Each  warlike  implement  and  knightly  arm,  that  spoke  of  daring  feat  and  martial  fame, 
was  jealously  removed  from  out  his  sight ;  and  every  vassal,  under  penalty,  was,  in  his 
presence,  forced  to  cease  the  song  which  told  of  chivalry  and  heroes'  deeds.  Why  thus 
his  father's  brother  sought  to  quench  within  that  youthful  breast  each  bolder  thought, 
none  knew  or  dared  inquire ;  but  the  youth,  thus  nurtured  in  dread  indolence  and  sloth, 
grew  dull  and  weary,  taciturn  and  sad,  till  scarce  could  Madeline  excite  his  smile. 

As  thus,  with  drooping  head  and  folded  arms,  one  morn  he  slowly  paced  a  terraced 
walk,  brooding  he  knew  not  what,  but  sick  at  heart,  he  saw  approach  a  tall  and  stately 
man,  whose  locks  and  beard  were  silvered  o'er  with  age. 

"  Elfrid/'  he  said,  accosting  straight  the  youth,  "  full  long,  unknown  to  thee,  I've 
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watched  thy  mood,  and  grieved  to  see  thee  thus  a  prey  to  sloth.    What  would  thy  sire, 
who  now,  in  distant  lands,  fights  the  great  fight  of  Christendom  and  God,  think  of  that 
son,  who  should  uphold  his  name,  thus  lost  to  every  sense  but  vicious  ease  V 
Young  Elfrid  blushed  ;  recovering,  he  said  : 

"  Who  art  thou,  stranger,  who  thus  question'st  me  ?   I  know  thee  not  ;  and  how  canst 
thou  have  learnt  my  life  to  be  unworthy  of  my  sire  ?" 
The  stranger  smiled. 

"  It  matters  not,"  he  said,  "  the  means  by  which  my  knowledge  is  acquired ;  suffice 
it,  not  a  thought  within  thy  breast  to  me 's  unknown,  or  shall  be  ill  applied.  This  thou 
mayst  know — I  am  thy  father's  friend,  and  willing  to  instruct  that  father's  son.  I  see, 
beneath  the  crust  of  indolence  which  thou  hast  let  to  gather  on  thy  soul,  the  noblest 
aims,  the  will  to  bear  them  through,  a  heart  of  courage,  and  a  constant  mind.  But 
mark  !  if  e'en  these  glorious  qualities  were  tenfold  greater  in  thee  than  they  are,  a 
life  of  ease,  ere  yet  such  prize  be  earned,  would,  like  a  canker,  vitiate  the  whole. 
Not  thus,  believe  me,  did  thy  noble  sire  attain  the  eminence  whereon  lie  stands  ;  not 
thus,  believe  me,  would  his  angel-wife  have  taught  her  son,  had  Heaven  but  spared  her 
days." 

Here  paused  the  sage  ;  the  youth  with  streaming  eyes  clasped  his  white  hands,  then 
dropped  upon  his  knee. 

"  0,  father  !"  cried  he,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  teach  me,  I  pray  thee,  so  to  shape  my 
ways,  that  I  may  henceforth  imitate  my  sire  ;  instruct  me,  that  my  mother  from  above 
may  gaze  below  and  bless  her  orphan  boy  \" 

His  sobs  no  more  allowed  him  to  proceed.  The  sage  upraised  him,  pressed  him  in  his 
arms,  and,  with  a  smile  of  sweetest  meaning,  said  : 

"  Elfrid,  my  son,  wilt  thou  confide  in  me,  if  I  do  promise  all  that  thou  dost  ask  ?" 

The  youth  cast  back  the  hair  from  off  his  brow,  and  gazing  on  the  sage  with  flush  of 
pride,  exclaimed,  in  tone  of  fervour  and  of  zeal : 

"  By  that  dear  saint  thou  'st  named,  I  will,  I  will !" 

A  look  of  kind  encouragement  illumed  the  sage's  face,  while  heartily  he  said  : 

"  Come,  then,  that's  well,  there's  hope,  my  Elfrid,  yet ;  trust  me,  and  fear  not  what- 
soe'er betide  :  now  follow  me  \" 

He  walked  towards  the  edge  until  he  stood  before  a  giant  wolf,  which  for  two  hundred 
years  had  grinned  in  stone  ;  this  at  his  touch — doubtless  a  spring  he  knew — creaked 
slowly  round,  and,  to  the  youth's  surprise,  disclosed  a  winding  stair  which  led  below. 
Marking  his  wonder,  Akbar  then  inquired  : 

"  Hast  thou  the  heart,  my  Elfrid,  to  descend  ?" 

The  youth  one  moment  paused  ;  then  boldly  said  : 

"  With  thee,  my  guide,  I  feel  there's  naught  to  fear ;  lead  on  !  I'll  follow  thee 
where'er  thou  choose." 

No  further  words  then  passed  between  the  two.  Closing  the  entrance  when  they 
both  were  in,  they  hand  in  hand  commenced  the  dark  descent.  Wonder  sealed  Elfrid's 
lips  ;  but  his  young  heart  fluttered  and  beat  as  doth  a  lark's  just  caged.  At  length  a 
tinkling  sound  and  glimmering  light  relieved  his  senses,  lately  so  oppressed. 
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The  bottom  reached,  they  stood  within  a  hall,  with  armour  bright  and  warlike  tools 
around.  A  workman  grim  was  furbishing  a  plate,  fitted  to  orn  the  breast  of  some  brave 
lord ;  while  two  young  boys  were  sporting  on  the  floor,  and  made  their  playthings  of  some 
knightly  arms. 

So  many  and  so  strange  were  the  events  which  had  been  crowded  into  one  short  hour, 
no  marvel  that  the  youth  should  mutely  gaze,  or  shades  of  fear  should  dart  across  his 
soul.  But  Akbar  hastened  to  relieve  his  thoughts  ;  and  as  upon  his  arm  he  placed  his 
hand,  he  thus  the  youth  in  measured  words  addressed : 

"  Too  long,  my  son,  hast  thou  been  led  to  think  a  life  of  indolence  hath  no  disgrace  ; 
too  long  have  those  about  thee  tried  to  curb  the  bolder  feelings  proper  to  thy  sex.  Each 
century  which  passeth  o'er  this  world  brings  in  its  train  vast  duties  to  mankind  ;  labour 
attends  on  each,  for  in  all  time  labour  must  be  the  lot  of  every  man,  and  with  this 
labour  often  cometh  strife.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  burdened  thus  ;  and  we  must 
war,  that  peace  may  after  reign.  This  truth  thy  uncle  seeks  to  hide  from  thee  ;  and 
|  wherefore,  the  revealer  Time  will  show.  As  to  the  cavern  'neath  whose  blackened  roof 
we  now  are  placed,  and  which  you  judge  amiss,  'tis  but  the  armourer's,  an  ancient  serf, 
who  loved  your  father  and  would  serve  his  son.  It  stands  ensconced  within  the  lonesome 
|  wood  which  shades  the  rugged  basis  of  the  mount ;  thus  placed  remote  to  keep  it  from 
thy  view,  lest  sight  of  manly  arms  and  Guthrie's  tongue  should  waken  thoughts  thy 
uncle  would  have  sleep." 

He  ceased  ;  and  turning  t©  the  man  who  sat  hard  by  his  bench  engaged  upon  his 
work,  he  left  the  youth  to  ponder  on  his  words,  which,  like  to  seed,  he  knew  would 
germinate. 

Elfrid,  relieved  from  his  first  painful  doubts,  gained  confidence  as  now  he  looked 
around  ;  and  gazing  thus,  he  felt,  by  quick  degrees,  his  blood  rush  swift  and  swifter 
through  his  veins.  It  seemed  as  though  the  very  atmosphere  pervading  every  cranny 
of  this  hJ.1  whispered  of  chivalry  and  stirring  deeds.  His  gray  eye  brightened  at  the 
sight  of  things  till  now  by  all  removed  beyond  his  reaeh.  Unwonted  feelings  stirred 
within  his  breast,  which  made  him  feel  as  though  but  now  aroused  from  out  a  trance 
which  years  had  held  him  thralled.  Seizing  a  sword,  he  drew  it  from  its  sheath ;  and, 
as  he  sat  upon  an  ancient  chair,  converted  for  the  nonce  into  a  steed,  he  clutched  a 
ribbon,  left  there  by  some  chance,  as  though  a  rein  to  curb  his  charger's  pace  ;  and  with 
the  naked  blade  he  aimed  a  blow  at  an  old  gauntlet  left  upon  the  ground. 

The  sage  from  time  to  time  observed  the  youth  without  a  comment  on  this  growing 
change  ;  but  o'er  his  noble  features  stole  that  smile,  that  meaning  smile,  which  said,  a 
thousand  things,  and  lent  his  face  a  look  of  heavenly  mould. 


TOjat    a  Sera  ? 

It  was  evening — a  summer  evening  in  July  ;  and  a  happy  party  of  children  were  amusing 
themselves  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Weldon's  beautiful  place  in  Surrey.  It  was  situated  on 
the  very  edge  of  Box  Hill,  which  rose  steeply  above  the  end  of  the  garden  ;  through 
which  passed  the  clear  stream  which  waters  that  fertile  valley.  Julia  and  Ellen,  Mr. 
Weldon's  two  eldest  girls,  were  busily  working  in  the  dearly-loved  spot  of  ground 
which  went  by  the  name  of  their  "  own  garden."  Herbert,  a  dark  bright-eyed  boy 
of  nine  years  old,  was  sitting  upon  the  grass  hard  by,  absorbed  in  his  book  ;  while  little 
Henry  and  Caroline  played  together  under  a  spreading  beech-tree.  It  was  a  pretty 
group  ;  and  Mr.  Weldon  stood  gazing  on  it  with  thankful  pleasure  a  little  behind 
Herbert,  but  near  enough  to  hear  him  exclaim,  in  rather  an  unhappy  tone,  as  he  closed 
his  book  and  flung  himself  at  full-length  beside  it  on  the  turf,  "  I  have  finished  it ;  he 
was  a  grand  fellow,  that  Alexander  the  Great !  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  those  days ;  1 
should  like  to  have  been  a  hero  \" 

"  A  hero,  should  you,  my  boy  T  said  Mr.  Weldon,  with  a  smile.  "  And  pray,  why 
cannot  you  be  a  hero  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  T 

"  0  papa,  how  you  startled  me  !"  cried  Herbert,  reddening  at  the  thought  of  his 
hasty  speech  having  been  overheard  by  his  father.  "  A  hero  is — I  think  it  means 
a  really  great  man, — a  man  who  does  great  things." 
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"  So  far  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Weldon  ;  "  but  now  we  come  to  a  more  difficult 
question, — what  are  great  things  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  tell  me  who  you 
think  were  the  greatest  heroes — that  is,  did  really  great  things  ;  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
if  they  are  those  that  I  like  best." 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Weldon  came  and  sat  down  beside  his  son  ;  and  Julia  and  Ellen, 
thinking  the  conversation  sounded  entertaining,  laid  down  their  tools  and  came  nearer  to 
listen  ;  while  even  the  very  little  ones  rolled  and  scrambled  about  till  they  got  within 
reach  of  their  papa's  outstretched  hand. 

"  The  heroes  I  like  best,"  said  Herbert,  warmly,  "  are  those  who  fought  best.  I  like 
Alexander  the  Great,  I  think,  best  of  all,  who  grieved  because  there  was  not  another 
world  that  he  could  conquer;  and  I  like  Themistocles,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

"  So  your  notion  of  heroes,  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  lived  here  below,  is  simply 
that  of  their  being  those  men  who  have  killed  the  greatest  number  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  !"  said  Mr.  Weldon,  quietly.  "Mine  is  very  different.  It  is  our  duty,  no 
doubt,  to  fight  like  brave  men  for  our  queen  and  country,  should  they  be  in  danger  ;  but, 
happily,  bravery,  mere  animal  courage,  is  so  frequent  amongst  mankind,  and  so  general 
amongst  Englishmen  in  particular,  that  a  cowardly  man  is  rather  an  exception  to  the 
rule  than  otherwise.  As  to  admiring  a  man  merely  because  he  leads  his  armies  into 
an  enemy's  country,  nine  times  out  of  ten  for  very  unjust  reasons,  and  kills  and  wounds, 
and  burns  and  destroys  all  he  comes  near,  I  must  say  I  cannot  do  it.  The  Bible  is  our 
only  standard  of  what  is  great  and  good ;  and  certainly  such  deeds  are  opposed  to  the 
principles  we  find  in  the  Gospel  of  love.  Alexander  the  Great  was  not  a  Christian  ;  but, 
even  according  to  the  notions  of  good  in  his  day,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  action  for 
which  he  is  most  praised  had  at  best  only  a  very  negative  merit.  I  mean,  that  having 
rushed  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  a  country  where  be  had  no  sort  of  business,  and 
taken  prisoner  the  queen  and  princess  and  their  ladies,  he  did  actually  allow  the  princess 
to  return  to  her  betrothed  husband  without  insisting  on  making  her  his  wife  by  force. 
As  to  Charles  the  .Twelfth,  his  cruelty  is  as  notorious  as  the  fact  of  his  ordering  one  of 
his  own  SGldiers  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  because  his  hair  was  not  dressed  precisely  in  the 
manner  the  king  approved.  And  if  you  will  read  Segur's  account  of  the  return  of 
Napoleon's  army  from  Russia,  I  think  you  will  no  longer  admire  that  insatiable  ambition 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  the  miseries 
suffered  by  the  troops  themselves,  which  the  emperor,  though  he  caused,  had  no  power  to 
prevent." 

"  You  have  certainly  made  my  heroes  look  very  small,  papa,"  said  Herbert,  gravely. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  who  you  do  admire." 

"  He  that  will  bravely  undergo  any  suffering  or  danger  himself  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good  to  others,"  said  Mr.  Weldon ;  "  and  also  he  or  she  who  has  the  strength  of  mind 
to  bear  being  laughed  at  for  doing  what  they  know  is  right,  and  can  rule  their  own  spirit. 
But  you  must  not  think  that  only  kings  or  emperors,  or  very  distinguished  people,  can  be 
!  heroes,  Herbert.  There  is  many  and  many  a  name  in  humbler  life  which,  were  its  doings 
fully  known,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  rival  in  the  annals  of  kings.    For  instance  :  I 
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call  that  young  man  a  hero  who.  some  years  ago,  devotedly  offered  himself  to  go  on 
board  the  infected  plague-ship  as  doctor,  and  there  died  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  of 
horror  as  perhaps  we  can  hardly  even  picture  to  ourselves,  all  voluntarily  encountered  for 
the  sake  of  being  of  use  to  his  suffering  fellow- creatures.  He  was  a  hero,  indeed, 
Herbert  ;  ay,  and  I  might  almost  say  a  martyr  too." 

"  Can  women  be  heroes  too,  in  the  sense  you  mean,  papa  ?"  asked  Julia,  earnestly  ; 
"  because  I  think  I  could  mention  one  as  brave  as  your  noble  doctor." 

"  Certainly  they  may,"  replied  her  father, ."  and  very  often  are ;  and  perhaps  the 
self-devotion  with  which  they  bear  and  forbear  is  all  the  purer,  because  it  is  in  general 
less  likely  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  world  than  that  of  a  man  would  be.  But  who  is  your 
female  hero,  Julia  ?  or  heroine,  I  suppose  I  must  say,  though  the  word  has  been  so 
misused  and  perverted  that  it  hardly  conveys  its  real  meaning  now  correctly." 

"  I  meant  Grace  Darling,  papa,"  said  Julia.    "  I  was  reading  her  life  the  other  day  ; 
and  how  bravely  she  went  into  the  little  boat  in  that  awful  storm,  and  was  tossed  about 
in  the  foaming  sea,  £  carried  up  to  the  heaven  and  down  again  to  the  deep/  all  in  the  ! 
hope  of  saving  those  poor  people  from  the  wreck  !" 

"  Indeed,  you  have  shown  how  well  you  understood  what  I  have  been  saying,  Julia/' 
said  her  father,  looking  pleased.    "  Grace  Darling  is  a  very  good  instance  of  the  true 
heroism  I  have  been  speaking  of ;  and  the  modesty  with  which  she  bore  all  the  honours 
that  were  conferred  upon  her  during  her  short  life  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  her  j 
character." 

"  I  remember  you  were  very  angry  with  Cousin  Alfred,  papa,  when  we  were  at  Dover, 
and  he  insisted  on  going  out  in  that  great  storm  in  an  open  boat ;  was  not  that  being- 
brave,  too  V  inquired  Herbert,  doubtfully. 

"  I  do  not  call  that  bravery,"  said  Mr.  Weldon  ;  "  because  he  risked  his  own  life,  and 
also  that  of  the  boatman  he  bribed  to  take  him,  for  no  good  purpose, — I  might  almost  say 
for  a  bad  one, — as  I  believe  it  was  merely  to  win  a  silly  wager  he  had  laid  that  he  would 
go  a  certain  distance  in  any  weather.    It  is  but  foolhardiness,  after  all,  to  throw  away  or  |  j 
risk  your  life, — which  is  a  precious  gift  from  God,  and  valuable,  most  probably,  to  many 
besides  yourself, — if  it  is  not  done  for  a  good  and  sufficient  object.    Remember  that, 
Herbert.    And  now,  since  you  have  finished  your  book,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  volume 
still  lying  on  the  grass,  "  if  you  will  come  into  my  study,  I  will  give  you  another,' — Dr.  | 
"Wolfs  Narrative  of  his  Visit  to  Bokhara  in  search  of  the  two  missing  English  Officers,  I 
for  the  chance  of  finding  whom  he  deliberately  placed  his  life  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  so  coolly,  that  he  extracted  from  the  cruel  Shah  who  had  murdered  them  the  j  j 
astonished  exclamation,  £  See  how  these  Christians  must  love  one  another  !'    I  think  he  1 j 
was  a  real  hero,  and  none  the  less  because  success  did  not  crown  his  exertions  ;  and  j  j 
therefore  his  gallant  deed  was  not  as  much  thought  of  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been."  J  | 
As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Weldon  got  up,  and  walked  to  the  house  to  find  the  promised 
book,  which  Herbert  eagerly  pounced  upon  and  carried  off,  determined  to  study  carefully 
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L— AT  PASTURE. 


When  first  my  pretty  foal  was  born 
He  scarce  could  walk,  or  even  stand 
His  breed  is  good,  his  colour  fawn ; 
As  yet  he  wears  no  strap  or  band. 


So  open,  Tom,  the  stable-gates, 
And  let  the  little  fellow  pass ; 
And  see !  his  patient  mother  waits ; 
She  wants  to  go  with  him  to  grass. 


The  sky  is  bright,  the  nice  warm  sun 
Shines  on  the  brook  that  purls  along ; 
Now  is  the  time,  my  foal,  to  run — 
To  run  and  leap  to  make  thee  strong. 


The  old  mare  feeds  so  quietly, 
But  follows  every  motion  still 
With  careful  look  and  watchful  eye, 
To  save  thee  from  all  fear  and  ill. 


No  carriage  here  impedes  thy  course, 
No  heavy  rider  bends  thee  down  ; 
Here,  free  as  air,  thy  head  can  toss, 
Thy  pranks  uncheck'dbye'en  a  frown. 


0,  spring  of  life !  0,  days  of  youth ! 
So  full  of  sweets,  so  free  from  pain ; 
Stretch  thy  young  limbs,  believe  this  truth, 
Such  times  once  past,  ne'er  come  again. 


Won  florae. 


II. — AT 

Heae'st  thou  the  tinlde  of  a  bell, 
Joined  to  a  distant  waggon's  roll  ? 
Those  sounds  to  me  most  plainly  tell 
I  soon  shall  see  my  pretty  foal. 

No  more  he  leaps  on  velvet  grass, 
But  goes  where'er  his  mother  leads ; 
On  hard  and  stony  roads  to  pass, 
Instead  of  soft  and  flow'ry  meads. 

If  thou  perchance  should  meet  him  out. 
He  coyly  seeks  his  mother's  side  ; 
But  still  at  home  he  plays  about, 
Nor  tries  his  pretty  face  to  hide. 


THE  FOUNTAIN. 

His  playmates  there  are  brave  and  gay ; 
Our  terrier  loves  him  fondly  too, 
And  frightens  naughty  boys  away, 
Who  fain  would  hurt  his  dear  "  Tru  Tru." 

My  foal  must  now  full  often  fast, 
For  the  old  mare  has  work  to  mind ; 
But  when  the  mother's  toil  is  past, 
He 's  sure  a  hearty  meal  to  find. 

To  the  cool  fountain  'neath  the  trees 
The  boy  the  weary  cattle  takes  ; 
And  as  they  drink  and  stand  at  ease 
My  foal  his  thirst  in  quiet  slakes. 


When  toil  is  o'er,  'mid  summer  heat, 
How  sweet  such  draught,  how  sweet  repose  ! 
Come,  doggy,  down  from  that  high  seat, 
And  lap  this  water  as  it  flows. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  wish  you  would  contrive  to  get  up  a  little  sooner  in  a  morning,  Harry/'  said  Farmer 
Bennet  to  his  son.    "  You  remember  the  old  proverb  says — " 

"  Dear  father,  what  can  it  signify  ?"  interrupted  Harry,  impatient  of  old  proverbs,  and 
eager  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  bacon  and  bread  ;  "  you  know  I'm  always  at  school 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  time/' 

"  And  are  you  scholar  enough  to  find  out  how  much  time  you  lose  in  the  course  of  a 
year  by  that  ten  minutes  ?"  said  his  father.  "  I  once  heard  tell  of  a  gentleman  who 
wrote  a  great  book  by  making  the  most  of  the  ten  minutes  that  his  wife  used  to  keep 
him  waiting  for  his  dinner.  Besides,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  I'm  obliged  to  pay  a  lad 
to  do  for  me  what  our  little  neighbour  James  does  for  his  mother  without  asking." 

"  0,  that  James  is  such  a  plodding  fellow  !"  said  Harry,  very  contemptuously  ;  "  the 
schoolmaster  says  he  has  but  one  talent  in  the  world,  while  I  can  do  any  thing  I've  a 
mind  to." 

"  But  does  the  schoolmaster  say  what  that  one  talent  is  ?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"  Why  no  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  what  he  calls  making  oneself  useful,  and  minding 
about  trifles  ;  for  my  part,  I  should  hate  to  potter  about  all  day,  as  James  does,  patching 
hovels  and  mending  cabbage-nets,  instead  of  trying  to  do  something  great  in  the  world." 

"  But  if  you  don't  look  sharp,  Harry,"  said  his  mother,  "  James  will  make  more  out 
of  his  one  talent  than  you  will  with  all  your  fine  abilities." 

"  And  as  to  not  minding  about  trifles,"  said  his  father,  "  it  would  be  better  for  you  if 
you  did  ;  for  then  you  wouldn't  have  left  the  gate  undone,  and  let  the  mare  through." 

"  Nor  yet  shut  the  cat  in  the  dairy,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

Now  Harry  was  not  an  ill-natured  boy  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  these  disasters  made 
him  blush,  and  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  good  mother,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  doted  on  her  son,  "  no 
more  old  grievances.  But  make  haste  and  finish  your  breakfast  ;  I  want  you  to  settle 
this  account  with  the  tailor  as  you  go  to  school ;  the  man 's  put  about  for  his  money,  and 
father 's  going  another  Way,  so  I  must  e'en  trust  you." 

"  And  I'm  sure  you  may,"  said  Harry,  drawing  himself  up  with  an  important  air. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  mother,  smiling,  "  here 's  the  bill,  and  a  bright  new  guinea  ; 
mind  you  bring  me  the  receipt,  and  half-a-crown  out."  So  saying,  she  brushed  Harry's 
jacket,  arranged  his  collar,  and  sent  him  off  with  a  kiss. 
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James  was  at  work  in  his  little  garden  as  Harry  went  by  ;  and  the  moment  he  saw 
him  he  ran  to  the  gate,  and  cried  out : 

"  0  Harry,  I've  such  famous  news  for  you.  Do  you  know  the  squire  came  home  last 
night  V 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Harry,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  0  no,  not  nearly  all,  if  you'll  only  have  patience.  Mr.  Welby,  the  great  merchant, 
is  come  with  him,  and  he 's  going  to  choose  a  boy  out  of  our  school  to  put  into  his  count- 
ing-house in  London,  and  that  's  to  be  the  making  of  him.  They  say  he  was  once  a  poor 
lad  himself,  and  brought  up  at  the  Bluecoat — " 

"  And  who  has  he  chosen  ?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly. 

"  0.  nobody  yet,"  said  James  ;  "  the  squire's  housekeeper  told  mother  he'd  go  to  the 
school,  and  have  the  boys  examined  in  their  learning  ;  and  take  the  one  he  liked  best." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  afraid,"  cried  Harry,  jumping  for  joy ;  "  for  you  know  I'm  the 
quickest  lad  in  the  school." 

"  And  I'm  the  slowest,"  said  James,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  besides,  I've  had  so  many  little 
things  to  mind  since  poor  father  died." 

"  I  wonder  you  slave  yourself  to  death  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cabbages,"  returned 
Harry,  disdainfully  ;  "  you'll  waste  all  your  life  in  trifles." 

"  They  help  to  pay  our  rent,  however,"  said  James  ;  £i  and  you  can't  call  that  a  trifle." 

Upon  this  James  bustled  away  to  his  gardening,  while  Harry  set  off  to  the  village  at 
a  good  round  pace. 

It  was  a  clear  autumnal  morning,  and  the  blackberries  hung  ripe  upon  the  hedges, 
and  the  brambles  themselves  were  gay  with  a  thousand  varying  tints.  By  the  road  lay  a 
pretty  little  copse  full  of  nut-trees  ;  and  but  the  day  before  Harry  had  looked  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  ripe  fruit. 

"  I  am  so  much  quicker  than  any  body  else,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  I  can  fill  my 
pockets  with  nuts,  and  do  my  errands  too,  in  the  time  it  will  take  James  to  walk  to  the 
school-house." 

But  when  Harry  reached  the  gate  he  found  it  locked,  and  fastened  up  with  ugly- 
looking  thorns.  He  hesitated  whether  to  abandon  his  project,  or  scramble  through  a 
hole  in  the  hedge  barely  large  enough  to  admit  him. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  as  he  looked  at  the  boughs  so  richly  loaded,  and  that  seemed 
almost  within  his  reach, — "  after  all,  what  does  a  tear  or  two  signify  ?  this  jacket 's  very 
old,  and  can't  last  for  ever." 

So  saying,  he  began  to  creep  through  the  opening  ;  but  the  thorns  stoutly  disputed 
his  passage,  and  catching  him  by  the  sleeve,  inflicted  a  most  grievous  rent  ere  they 
allowed  him  to  gain  the  enclosure.  His  pains  were,  however,  amply  rewarded.  He  filled 
his  pockets  with  nuts  till  they  could  hold  no  more,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  bank  and 
cracked  and  ate  till  he  was  tired.  While  thus  employed,  he  heard  a  strange  rustling  over- 
head ;  and  looking  up,  saw  the  two  bright  eyes  and  the  bushy  tail  of  a  squirrel,  that  was 
frisking  merrily  from  bough  to  bough. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Harry,  starting  up,  "  how  I  should  like  a  tame  squirrel !  I'll 
climb  the  tree,  and  see  if  I  can't  catch  it." 
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Now  the  squirrel  had  no  intention  of  losing  its  liberty;  and  darted  about  among  the 
branches  with  such  rapidity,  that  Harry  could  scarcely  follow  it  with  his  eye.  At  length 
he  grew  weary  of  the  pursuit ;  and  enraged  at  his  want  of  success,  he  took  off  his  cap  and 
flung  it  at  the  little  animal  with  all  his  might.  At  this  rude  attack  the  squirrel  hid 
itself  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  foliage,  and  poor  Harry's  cap  remained  perched  upon 
the  tree.  Harry  was  sadly  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  the  squirrel  ;  but  his  distress  con- 
siderably increased  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  reach  his  cap.  After  making  a  great 
many  attempts,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless ;  and  fairly  cried  with  vexation. 

"  And  pray  what  is  the  matter  with  my  pretty  little  master  ?"  said  a  gruff  voice  close 
to  his  ear. 

Harry  started  with  surprise ;  and  looking  round,  saw  a  tall  dark-eyed  man  making  his 
way  through  the  thicket,  followed  by  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  carrying  a  child  at  her 
back.  Harry  was  not  slow  to  tell  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  and  pointed  to  his  unfortunate 
cap,  that  hung  in  a  provoking  manner  on  the  very  topmost  bough. 

"  I  can  soon  set  that  to  rights,"  said  the  man  ;  and  with  his  long  sinewy  arms  he 
shook  the  tree  with  such  violence,  that  in  a  few  moments  the  cap  lay  at  his  feet. 

Harry  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  ;  but  remembering  his  errand,  he  was  running  off  at 
full  speed,  when  the  gipsy-woman  called  him  back. 

"Won't  the  little  master  like  his  fortune  told?"  said  she,  coming  close  up,  and 
looking  sharply  into  his  face. 

«  Why,  I  shouldn't  mind  it  myself,"  said  Harry,  hesitating  ;  "  but  mother  thinks  it 
isn't  right." 

"  Your  mother 's  a  sweet  good  lady,  and  bless  her  pretty  face,"  said  the  gipsy  in  the 
same  wheedling  tone.  "  But  you'd  better  let  me  tell  you ;  for  there 's  famous  luck  in  the 
looks  of  you,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  I  always  knew  I  was  lucky,"  cried  Harry,  triumphantly. 

"  To  be  sure  you  are,"  returned  the  gipsy  ;  "  but  there 's  something  in  that  little  hand 
of  yours  as  you  never  dreamed  of." 

"  In  my  hand  !"  said  Harry,  opening  it  quite  wide  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  for  my 
part  I  see  nothing  but  scratches." 

• "  Just  let  me  cross  it  with  silver,  and  then  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  my  sweet  little 
darling,"  said  the  woman. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Harry  for  the  last  month  had  been  carefully  hoarding  up  a 
shilling  towards  a  new  bat  and  ball ;  and  this  shilling  began  to  burn  his  pocket  sadly. 
"  It 's  quite  my  own,"  thought  he,  "  and  I've  a  right  to  do  as  I  like  with  it.  How  I 
should  love  to  have  my  fortune  told  !  Besides,  after  all,  a  shilling  is  but  a  trifle." 
This  last  reflection  was  decisive.  Harry  drew  forth  his  shilling,  and  gave  it  to  the 
gipsy,  half-afraid,  yet  eager  for  a  peep  into  the  wonders  of  futurity.  The  gipsy  crossed 
his  hand  with  the  coin,  and  then  stared  into  it  for  a  few  moments  without  speaking. 

"  Ah,  little  sir,"  cried  she  at  length,  "  you  were  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your 
mouth  ;  for  here 's  a  coach  and  pair,  and  more  money  than  I  can  tell." 

"  I  knew  it  was  so,"  exclaimed  Harry,  half-crying  with  joy  ;  "  but  do  tell  me  some 
more !" 


"  Dear,  dear  !""  cried  Harry,  "  mother  will  be  fit  to  go  wild  when  I  tell  her.  But  is 
there  nothing  more  V 

"Why,  arn't  you  satisfied?"  said  the  woman,  laughing;:  " Tm;  sure  you've  had  as 
much  as  your  shilling 's  worth." 

Harry  would  fain  have  stayed  another  hour  at  least,  listening  to  these  idle  tales.  But 
the  striking  of  the  village-cloek  warned  him  that  he  stood  a  chance  of  being  too  late  for 
school  ;  so  he  thanked  the  gipsy  as  if  she  had  been  his  best  friend,  and  scarcely  able  to 
contain  himself  for  joy,  pushed  his  way  out  of  the  wood. 

"  It 's  no  matter  going  to  the  tailor's  now,"  said  he  ;  "  it  ean't  signify  to  an  horn? 
or  two/' 

All  the  way  to  school  Harry  trod  on  air,  and  almost  wondered  every  body  he  met  did 
not  stop  to  congratulate  him.  To  be  sure,  he  was  minus  his  shilling,  had  spoilt  his 
jacket,  and  failed  to  do  his  errand  ;  but  these  were  trifles  too  insignificant  to  be  eves 
thought  of  by  the  side  of  his  coming  grandeur.  So  much  did  his  good  fortune  occupy  his 
mind,  that  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  attend  to  his  lessons. 

"  Indeed,  what  does  it  matter  ?"  said  he,  when  he  was  turned  in  his  grammar;  "  a  few 
plaguey  pronouns  can  make  no  difference  when  one 's  in  luck." 

At  last  school  was  over,  and  Harry  set  off  in  a  great  bustle  to  the  tailor's.    Here  all 
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was  in  confusion.  Men  were  trampling  in  and  out,  the  furniture  was  turned  upside  down, 
and  the  tailor's  wife  sitting  on  a  low  stool  crying  bitterly. 

"  What 's  all  this,  Mrs.  Smart  ?"  asked  Harry,  very  much  surprised ;  "  no  harm 's 
happened,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Harm  enough,"  sobbed  the  woman,  wringing  her  hands  ;  "  my  poor  dear  husband 's 
gone  to  jail  this  blessed  morning,  and  Fm  like  to  be  left  without  a  roof  to  cover  me." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Harry,  feeling  mechanically  for  his  guinea,  "  mother  sent  me  to  pay 
your  bill ;  I'm  sure  she  didn't  know  you  were  so  badly  off,  or  you'd  have  had  the  money 
sooner." 

"  Ah,  that 's  the  mischief,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Smart ;  "  if  it  had  come  by  nine  this 
morning,  the  baker  said  he'd  have  taken  it  in  part  payment.  But  he  thought  we  were 
deceiving  him,  and  wouldn't  wait  no  longer." 

"  Really,"  said  Harry,  looking  at  the  clock,  "  I  couldn't  have  thought  an  hour  or  two 
made  such  a  difference." 

"  People  always  think  little  things  don't  signify,"  replied  the  woman  ;  "  and  that 's 
the  reason  we  don't  get  paid." 

All  this  while  Harry  was  searching  for  his  guinea ;  but  searching  in  vain.  He  turned 
out  first  one  pocket,  and  then  another,  but  no  guinea  was  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  face  looked  the  blankest  at  this  fatal  discovery. 

"  And  a  good  one  you  are  to  be  trusted  with  money,"  said  the  poor  woman,  anger 
getting  the  better  of  her  disappointment ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  it,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?" 

"  I've  done  nothing  with  it,  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed  Harry  vehemently  ;  "  but  I'll  be 
bound  those  gipsy  folks  in  the  wood  picked  my  pocket,"  added  he,  as  the  remembrance  of 
his  morning's  adventure  flashed  into  his  mind.  "  I'll  run  back  and  charge  them  with  it, 
that  I  will ;"  and  he  turned  sharply  round. 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  tailors  wife,  catching  him  by  the  arm  ;  "  a 
likely  matter  as  they'd  wait  to  be  took  up  !  No,  indeed,  you'll  please  go  back  and 
tell  your  father  the  money  I  must  have  afore  night,  or  we  shall  have  to  sleep  in  the 
street,  baby  and  all." 

Harry  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  this  new  and  sudden  disaster  ;  and  not  the  least 
part  of  his  vexation  arose  from  the  thought  of  how  grossly  the  gipsy  woman  had  deceived 
him.  He  scarcely  dared  think  of  the  consequences  of  his  folly  and  imprudence  ;  and  as 
he  trudged  slowly  homeward,  his  money-bags  and  his  carriage-and-pair  seemed  to  vanish 
away  like  smoke. 

Meanwhile  Farmer  Bennet  and  his  wife,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  Harry's  return,  had 
sat  down  to  dinner  without  him.  But  when  the  meal  was  over,  Mrs.  Bennet  took  care  to 
cover  down  a  slice  of  pudding  and  meat  for  the  thoughtless  little  truant.  As  she  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  it  into  the  oven,  a  thin  elderly  gentleman,  very  plainly  dressed,  made 
his  appearance.  He  introduced  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  squire's,  who  had  come  down 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the  village-school.  "  And  I  was  in  hopes  I  should 
have  found  your  son  Harry  at  home,"  said  he,  with  a  disappointed  look  ;  "  I've  heard  a 
famous  account  of  him  from  the  master." 
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"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  "  the  worst  of  our  Harry  is,  that  he  don't  mind  about 
trifles  ;  it  aint  in  him,  and  we  never  know  when  to  expect  him." 

"  But  he 's  uncommon  sharp  at  his  books,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet  quickly,  for  she  feared 
her  husband's  speech  might  tell  against  her  son  ;  "  there  's  not  a  lad  in  the  parish  can 
beat  him  at  his  learning." 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  speaking  when  Harry  himself,  with  a  torn  jacket  and  woe- 
begone face,  came  slowly  through  the  garden-gate. 

"  Why,  Harry,"  cried  his  father,  "  what 's  amiss,  lad  ;  and  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  your  coat  ?" 

"  I  tore  it  in  the  wood,  father,"  said  Harry,  half-crying. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  about  in  the  wood  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bennet  ;  "  I  told  you  to 
go  to  the  tailor's." 

"  Yes,  I  was  going,  mother  ;  but  then  I  thought  I'd  just  get  a  few  nuts ;  and  some- 
body had  fenced  up  the  gate  with  thorns,  and  I  had  to  creep  through  a  hole  in  the 
hedge." 

"  And  so  tore  your  jacket  to  pieces,"  said  the  farmer's  wife  angrily  ;  "  I  can  never 
keep  you  tidy,  stitch  and  mend  as  I  will." 

"  And  did  you  pay  the  tailor's  bill  ?"  asked  his  father. 

"The  tailor's  gone  to  jail,"  replied  Harry  evasively,  and  turning  very  red  in  the 
face. 

"  I've  just  seen  Mrs.  Smart,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  she  told  me  a  long  story  about 
a  lost  guinea,  and  some  one  who  should  have  paid  her  an  account  this  morning,  but  the 
boy  intrusted  with  the  money  had  his  pocket  picked  by  a  gipsy  that  he  met  in  the  wood- 
I  forget  the  particulars  ;  but  my  heart  ached  for  the  poor  woman,  who  looked  the  picture 
of  despair,  with  her  little  children  crying  round  her." 

During  this  speech  Harry  would  gladly  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  had  that  been 
possible.  As  it  was,  his  agitation  and  changing  colour  betrayed  him  at  once  to  be  the 
culprit. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  cried  he,  bursting  into  tears  ;  "  but  the  gipsy  pretended  to 
tell  my  fortune  with  a  new  shilling  I  had  in  my  pocket ;  and  then  I  thought  I  should 
be  too  late  for  school,  and  that  an  hour  or  two  wouldn't  signify  ;  and  when  at  last  I 
got  to  the  tailor's,  I  found  that  I  had  lost  my  guinea  :"  and  Harry  sobbed  piteously. 

"  My  lad,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  trifles  are  often  apt  to  ruin 
folk  ;  and  by  a  little  act  of  carelessness  you  have  done  the  tailor  an  injury  you  can 
never  repair.  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  for  the  future  ;  and  as  you  have  told  the 
truth,  there  is  hope  of  you  yet." 

Poor  Harry  was  in  too  great  distress  to  speak  ;  but  his  mind  was  lightened  of  half  its 
load  when  the  stranger  drew  from  his  pocket  a  guinea  almost  as  bright  and  new  as  the 
one  he  had  lost.  "  Take  this,"  said  he,  "  and  pay  your  debt.  All  I  ask  of  you  in  return 
is,  that  you  will  cease  to  despise  trifles  because  they  seem  to  you  of  no  importance." 


Cut  foono  ? 


A  grizzled  donkey  chanced  to  pass 
A  boy,  who,  sitting  on  the  grass, 
Had  made  a  reed  into  a  flute  ; 
He  gave  it  to  the  long-eared  brute, 
And  said,  "  Sir  Donkey,  will  you  play  ?" 
The  donkey  took  it  in  his  jaws, 
And  making  just  a  little  pause, 
The  hapless  flute  he  munched  away  ; 
No  chance  of  sprightly  tune  or  air, — 
Asses  for  music  do  not  care. 


Though  favoured  by  fortune 
No  better  is  Mickle, 
He  stands  in  the  wheat-field 
And  hasn't  a  sickle ! 

Though  kindly  by  fortune 
Dull  Johnnie  is  treated, 
When  it 's  raining  plum-porric 
He 's  no  spoon  to  eat  it ! 
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STKAIGHT  LINES. 
"  Are  you  ready  for  your  walk,  my  boy?"  said  Willie's  father  to  him,  one  sweet  after- 
noon in  summer. 

"  Not  quite,  father,  for  I  have  still  some  of  my  hooks  to  put  away ;  hut  I  shall  not 
be  two  minutes.    Now  I  have  done,  and  am  ready  for  my  nice  walk." 

"  Come,  then,  we  will  go  by  the  lane  to  the  sea-side.  So  you  have  had  your  first 
drawing-lesson  with  Mr.  Graphic  ;  how  did  you  like  it  V 

"  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  because  he  was  so  kind, 
and  because  I  am  glad  I  have  begun  drawing ;  but  I 
haven't  learned  a  great  deal  yet." 

His  father  said,  "  When  you  had  your  first  reading- 
lesson,  you  only  learnt  the  letters  A  and  B,  but  now  you 
can  read  very  nicely  ;  so  be  satisfied  with  having  learnt 
only  so  much  of  drawing.  You  will  have  something  new 
to  do  almost  every  day,  and  you  will  find  it  always  more 
and  more  amusing.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
learnt." 

"  Mr.  Graphic  told  me  first  all  about  straight  lines, 
and  then  made  me  try  to  draw  them." 

"  Well,  what  is  a  straight  line,  Willie  ?" 
"  The  trunk  of  that  fir-tree  is  almost  a  straight  line." 
"  Why  ?"  said  his  father. 

"  Because  it  hardly  bends  at  all  to  the  right  or  left." 
"  Yes  ;  but  cannot  you  explain  to  me  what  is  quite  a  straight  line  ?" 
"  Mr.  Graphic  said  it  is  the  nearest  way  between  one  point  and  another.  Stop, 
father, — the  trunk  of  that  tree  is  one  point,  and  where  I  am  is  another  ;  the  quickest 
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way  I  could  get  to  it  would  be  to  run  to  it  in  a  straight  line.  If  I  were  to  run  out  in  a 
bend  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  zig-zag,  oi  course  I  should  be  longer  doing  it.  And 
Mr.  Graphic  told  me  that  the  crows  fly  in  a  straight  line  to  and  from  the  places  where 
they  feed  and  where  they  roost,  because  they  always  go  the  shortest  way." 

"  Very  well,  Willie  ;  these  are  good  descriptions  of  straight  lines  which  you  only 
imagine  ;  but  we  can  also  see  plenty  of  real  ones.    Think  of  some  to  tell  me  of." 

"  I  remember  one,  father.  This  morning  I  wanted  to  make  a  row  in  my  garden 
of  the  little  China- aster  plants  my  aunt  gave  me  yesterday;  so  I  began  to  make  holes 
for  them  all  along  one  side  with  the  gardener's  dibble  ;  but  I  found  they  were  quite 
crooked,  and  I  tried  to  do  them  right  till  I  was  tired  ;  so  I  went  to  the  gardener,  and 
bested  him  to  do  them  for  me.  He  said  he  had  not  time  to  do  them  all,  but  he  would 
show  me  the  way,  and  then  I  should  never  have  to  beg  any  one  to  do  it  for  me  -again. 
He  stuck  a  piece  of  wood  in  at  one  end  of  the  border,  and  another  piece  at  the  other  end, 
and  tied  a  string  from  one  to  the  other.  '  Now/  he  said,  1  you  can  make  your  holes  ex- 
actly under  the  string,  and  they  will  be  in  a  neat  straight  line,  and  be  done  quickly  too/  " 
"  Yes,"  said  his  father  ;  "  and  look  at  those  men  ploughing.    What  pains  they 

take  to  make  the  furrows  in  straight  lines, 
so  as  to  waste  no  more  room  than  they 
can  help  !  Did  Mr.  Graphic  tell  you  any 
thing  about  straight  lines  in  a  perpendi- 
cular, horizontal,  or  oblique  position  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  was  just  trying  to  think 
of  all  those  names.  *  They  are  rather  hard. 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  they  mean, 
though.    Please  lend  me  your  walking- 
stick,  father.    When  I  hold  it  upright, 
so  (1),  like  a  fir-tree,  it  is  perpendicular  ; 
when  I  hold  it  out  so  (2),  it  is  horizontal ; 
when  I  hold  it  slanting,  so  (3),  or  so  (4),  I 
don't  know  what  it's  like — it  is  oblique." 
"  Very  well,  my  boy.    If  you  lean  against  the  wall  with  your  feet 
a  good  deal  out,  that  will  be  an  oblique  line  ;  if  you  lie  on  the  ground, 
you  will  make  a  horizontal  line  ;  and  now  that  you  are  standing,  you 
make  a  perpendicular  line." 

After  more  pleasant  talk  they  arrived  at  the  beach,  when  Willie's 
father  said,  "  There  is  a  fine  horizontal  line  ;  it  is  called  the  '  line  of 
the  horizon.'  You  know  the  earth  is  round.  Where  the  water  joins 
the  sky  is  the  edge  of  what  you  can  see  of  it.  In  very  large  plains, 
such  as  they  have  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
When  people  are  in  a  vessel  at  sea  they  have  that  line  all  round  them. 
Every  way  they  look  there  is  a  horizontal  line.  And  see  those  pretty 
little  fishing-boats  :  as  the  waves  rock  them  from  side  to  side^jtheir  masts  are  sometimes 
in  a  perpendicular,  sometimes  in  an  oblique  position.    I  have  to  speak  to  the  men  who 
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are  building  those  new  houses  a  little  farther  up  on  the  beach  ;  will  you  stop  here  and 
play,  or  come  with  me  V 


" 1  will  come  with  you,  please,  father;  for  I  should  like  to  watch  the  men  at  work/' 
"  Come,  then." 

While  his  father  gave  orders  to  the  people,  Willie  went  to  where  some  bricklayers 
were  making  a  wall.  They  had  a  long  string,  with  a  piece  of  lead  tied  to  the  end, 
dangling  from  the  top  of  their  work.  He  could  not  think  at  first 
what  it  was  for ;  but  he  soon  observed  that  the  string  hung  with  the 
weight  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and  that  they  used  this  as  a  guide 
by  which  to  build  their  wall  quite  upright.  "  Then,"  thought  he, 
"  they  must  want  a  guide 
to  help  them  to  put  the 
bricks  horizontally  too." 
He  found  he  was  right ; 
for  the  men  used  strings 
fastened  along  the  top 
course  of  bricks  to  keep 
their  work  level,  very 
much  in  the  way  the  gar- 
dener did  it  for  his  plant- 
ing ;  but  still  he  did  not 
know  how  they  got  this 
exactly  horizontal.  He 
saw  that  these  houses  were 
all  made  up  of  straight  lines.  The  window- 
sills  and  tops  of  the  windows  were  all  hori- 
zontal, as  also  the  door-steps  and  tops  of  the 
walls  ;  and  the  sides  of  all  these  things  were 

perpendicular.  Also  the  roofs  and  tops  of  the  porches  were  all  of  oblique  lines  meeting 
in  a  point  at  the  top. 
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As  they  were  returning  home  Willie  felt  tired,  for  the  day  was  very  hot ;  and  when 
they  got  to  the  gate  of  the  grounds  he  climbed  up  the  bars  and  sat  on  the  top,  while  his 
father  leaned  against  it  to  rest  himself.  Soon  they  heard  something  fall  pop  on  the 
ground  near  them  ;  and  looking,  they  saw  an  apple  which  had  just  dropped  off  a  tree 
close  by.  Willie  thought  if  it  were  ripe  this  would  be  very  nice  to  eat,  so  he  jumped 
down  to  get  it. 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  ripe,"  he  said  ;  "  and  there  are  several  more  on  the  tree.  If  I  had 
known  there  were  good  apples  here,  I  should  have  come  for  them  before.  Will  you 
have  this  one,  father, — and  give  me  a  little  bit  ?' 

Just  then  another  beauty,  which  had  been  jogged  and  loosened  by  the  fall  of  the  first 
one,  came  down  almost  on  his  nose. 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,  but  you  see  there  is  a  whole  one  for  each  of  us  now,"  said  his 
father.    "  Tell  me  what  line  they  took  in  falling  to  the  ground." 

"  A  perpendicular  line,"  said  Willie  ;  "  for  I  suppose  they 
went  by  the  shortest  road." 

"  Yes  ;  and  look  there  is  a  pretty  instance  of  a  perpen- 
dicular line.    Do  you  see  the  little  spider  dropping  himself 
from  that  bough  to  the  one  below  by  means  of  his  thread  ? 
He  will  fasten  it  on  to  the  branch  when  he  gets  to  it.  There, 
he  is  doing  it  now  ;  and  it  makes  the  first  line  of  his  web. 
He  will  afterwards  patiently  add  a  great  many  other  lines — 
oblique,  horizontal,  and  perpendicular — till  his  clever  fly-trap 
is  finished.    Do  you  know  that  those  tiny  threads  of  silk, 
which  seem  to  you  as  fine  as  it  is  possible  for  lines  to  be,  are 
each  made  of  many  threads  stuck  together  ?" 
"  No,  I  did  not  know  that,  father.    It  is  very  curious  indeed." 
"  Come,  Willie,  let  us  sit  down  on  that  bank  to  eat  our  apples  " 
"  Yes,  father,  it  will  be  better  in  the  shade  there." 
While  munching  his  apple,  Willie  observed,  "  Now  that  gate  is 
all  made  up  of  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  and  one  oblique 
one.    Do  you  know,  I  think  that  learning  to  draw  will  make  me  look  at  every  thing 
a  great  deal  more.    Mr.  Graphic  says,  too,  one  cannot  learn  drawing  rightly  without 
learning  a  good  many  other  things  at  the  same  time." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  answered  his  father ;  "  you  will,  for  one  thing,  learn  a  little  science." 
"  What  is  science,  father  ?" 

"  It  is  science  to  know  why  an  apple  falls  to  the  ground ;  it  is  science  to  make  steam 
turn  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  ;  it  is  science  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  stars 
from  our  earth  ;  and  it  is  science  to  draw  a  view  on  paper  correctly.  You  say  yourself 
that  learning  to  draw  will  make  you  look  at  every  thing  much  more,  and  this  alone  will 
teach  you  a  great  deal,  if  you  also  think  upon  what  you  see." 

"  But,  father,  people  must  be  very  clever  to  learn  all  those  things." 

"  Not  so  ;  they  want  only  steady  attention  and  industry.  JBut  we  must  go  now,  for 
your  dear  mother  is  by  this  time  expecting  us  home  to  tea." 


By  MRS.  HARRIET  MYRTLE. 


CHAPTER  L— THE  COUSINS. 

The  old  gray  towers  of  Ludlow  Hall  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  and  romantic  country, 
and  look  venerable  and  noble  at  all  seasons,  whether  the  wintry  wind  careers  around 
them,  or  the  clear  summer  sky  bends  gently  over  them  while  the  summer  air  ruffles 
the  dark  ivy  that  clings  to  the  walls.  Ancient  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  standing 
like  strong  guards  round  about,  spread  their  branches  far  and  wide,  casting  cool  shadows 
on  the  sloping  lawns  ;  the  deer  repose  under  them  ;  and  the  rooks  wheel  above  their 
tops  with  that  soothing  monotonous  chorus  that  mingles  with  the  rustling  of  their 
leaves.  A  beautiful  lake  bounds  the  park  in  one  direction,  reflecting  the  calm  heavens 
on  its  surface.  Little  wooded  islands  rise  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  graceful  swans,  with  I 
arching  necks,  glide  along  its  waters.     Beyond  the  lake  rise  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  j 
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mountains.  In  other  directions,  tufted  woods  and  wild  forest  bound  the  view.  The 
sound  of  the  village-clock,  hidden  behind  the  trees,  is  heard  at  intervals  ;  and  here  and 
there  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage  peeps  out  from  a  glade  or  grassy  space  :  but  a  spot 
more  silent  and  secluded  can  scarcely  be  found  any  where. 

If  you  were  asked  to  guess  to  whom  this  remote  old  place  belonged,  you  would  fix  on 
some  reverend  couple  with  snow-white  hair,  who  took  pleasure  in  seeing  their  grand- 
children seated  round  their  board,  and  kept  up  old  customs,  and  drove  out  in  a  stately 
family-coach,  and  kept  up  the  family  dignity.  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  told 
that  the  possessor  of  Ludlow  Hall  was  really  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  ?    But  so  it  was. 

It  was  now  five  years  since  the  death  of  both  her  father  and  mother,  within  a  few 
•months  of  each  other,  had  left  Dora  Ludlow  an  orphan  ;  yet  for  these  five  years  she  had 
lived  in  her  beautiful  home,  the  object  of  constant  love  and  care.  Mrs.  Wilmot,  a 
widow  lady,  of  a  gentle  and  amiable  disposition,  took  charge  of  her  education  ;  and 
Mr.  Trevor,  the  guardian  whom  her  father  had  chosen  for  her,  spent  many  months  of 
each  year  with  them,  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  such  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  labourers  on  the  estate  as  his  own  enlightened 
views  prompted,  and  strove  to  open  her  mind  to  subjects  connected  with  these  things. 
It  seemed,  however,  as  if  these  good  influences  did  not  succeed  in  producing  in  her  the 
dispositions  which  her  father  had  so  earnestly  desired.  She  became  wayward  and 
proud ;  showed  little  sympathy  with  any  one,  least  of  all  with  the  poor ;  and  was  often 
listless  and  dull.  Perhaps  she  had  been  too  exclusively  the  object  of  interest  to  every 
one  around  her  from  the  moment  of  her  birth ;  perhaps  no  one  quite  understood  her 
nature,  and  the  best  way  to  nurture  it  and  turn  it  to  goodness.  Certain  it  was,  that  at 
fifteen  she  was  neither  an  amiable  nor  a  happy  girl.  The  only  person  who  seemed  able 
to  exert  a  good  influence  over  her  was  her  cousin,  Helen  Ferrars.  Helen  was  eight  years 
older  than  Dora,  and  was  very  different  to  her  in  character  ;  but  this,  as  often  happens, 
seemed  only  to  increase  the  affection  between  the  cousins.  Helen  was  full  of  life  and 
energy,  liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  actively  useful,  and  was  as  gay  as  she  was  active. 
When  with  her,  Dora's  cold  indifferent  manner  changed,  and  she  even  became  cheerful ; 
but  she  seemed  unable  to  do  more  than  appreciate  and  admire  Helen  ;  she  never  seemed 
to  think  of  imitating  her,  or  joining  in  her  many  pursuits. 

A  two  months'  happy  companionship  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Helen  had  been 
summoned  home ;  and  Dora  was  not  only  miserable  at  losing  her,  but  angry.  She 
thought  Helen  might  stay  longer  if  she  would.  She  could  not  agree  that  the  simple 
wish  of  Mrs.  Ferrars  (expressed,  it  was  true,  strongly),  in  a  letter  that  came  the  day 
before,  should  be  sufficient  to  deprive  her  of  this  dear  friend  that  very  afternoon.  Helen 
had  said  from  the  first  that  she  must  go  ;  but  Dora  did  not  believe  her.  Mr.  Trevor  was 
expected  the  next  day,  after  an  absence  longer  than  usual  He  had  been  abroad  ever 
since  Helen  came.  She  knew  Helen  liked  to  hear  him  talk  ;  she  knew  he  would  be  sorry 
Helen  was  gone.  It  would  be  no  pleasure  now  to  hear  him  describe  his  travels.  She 
did  not  care  whether  he  came  or  not ;  and  if  he  did  she  would  not  listen  to  him.  It 
was  cruel.  It  showed  hardness  of  heart  and  obstinacy.  One  week  more  was  all  she 
asked  ;  and  that  Helen  might  ask  Mrs.  Ferrars  to  grant  if  she  chose. 
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The  cousins  sat  together  in  an  oriel  window  of  the  grand  old  library,  rich  in  antique 

carving,  that  surrounded  the  book-cases  full 

of  valuable  books,  and  fine  old  pictures  and 

mirrors,  and  rich  furniture,  that  harmonised 

well  with  the  dark  polished  oak  of  the  walls 

and  the  fretted  roof ;  but  their  hearts  ached, 

and  their  eyes  swam  with  tears  ;  and  all  the 

luxuries  of  the  world  were  as  nothing  to 

them,  for  the  sorrow  of  anger  and  bitterness 

was  added  to  that  of  parting.    Helen  was 

prepared  for  her  journey.   The  carriage  would 

be  announced  in  half  an  hour ;  but  it  was 

not  yet  too  late — so  Dora  thought — to  change 

the  day  of  departure.  She  had  said,  how- 
ever, all  she  could  say,  and  now  sat  silent 

and  moody.    Helen  tried  to  take  her  hand, 

but  she  drew  it  proudly  away :-  "  Do  not 

make  a  show  of  loving  me,"  she  said' ;  "  be 

sincere,  at  least." 

"  Dear  Dora,"'  Helen  answered,  while  the 

tears  overflowed  and  slowly  trickled  down  her 

cheeks,  "  you  would  not  treat  me  in  this  way 

if  you  knew  the  pain  you  cause.    I  do  love 

you,  you  know  I  do  ;  but  I  must  not  disobey  my  mother's  desire.    She  would  not  have 

been  so  urgent  without  good  cause.  I  wish  I  could  stay  this  other,  week  ;  I  wish  it 
much.    Do  not  add  to  my  sorrow  at  leaving  you  by  these  reproaches." 

But  Dora  neither  spoke  nor  changed  her  proud  cold  manner ;  nor  did  she  even  look 
up  when  a  third  person  entered  from  the  terrace  outside,  and  laid  a  hand  affectionately 
on  her  shoulder,  though  that  hand  was  cold  and  trembling.  Helen,  however,  rose 
hastily,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  kindness  and  interest,  "  What  is  it,  Mrs..  Wilinot  ?  Are 
you  ill  ?  or  have  you  heard  any  bad  news  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  exactly  call  it  bad  news,  Miss  Ferrars.  I  have  suffered  for  some 
months  more  than  I  can  describe,  and  have  been  unable  to  make  up  my  mind  what  to 
do  ;  but  now,  before  you  go,  I  must  settle  it.  A  letter  torday  has  decided  me.  Dora,. 
I  must  leave  you,  and  go  to  my  children." 

Dora  started,  and  her  face  flushed  with  anger,  rather  than  with  any  other  emotion,. 
"  Leave  me  \"  she  cried  ;  "  you  cannot  mean  that  you  also  will  leave  me  T 
"  It  is  a  grief  to  me  greater  than  words  can  express,  Dora,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilmot,. 
and  her  lips  quivered  so  that  she  could  scarcely  speak ;  "  but  my  first  duty,  sacred  as  I 
have  considered  my  duty  towards  you,  must  be  my  children — my  little  girls.  They  have 
hitherto  been  well  cared  for ;  now  circumstances  have  occurred  which  prevent  this.  If 
I  stay  here  they  may,  indeed  they  must,  be  neglected..  I  must  therefore  go  to  them. 
I  suffer  much  ;  but  I  have  one  source  of  consolation." 
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"  What  consolation  V  asked  Dora. 

"  It  will  sound  a  strange  one — my  failure  here." 

"  Failure  !  how  ?  what  do  you  mean.  Mrs.  Wilmot  ?" 

"  I  have — no  one  knows  but  myself  how  earnestly — striven  to  make  you  such  as 
your  parents  would  have  had  you.  I  have  failed.  Another  may  succeed  better.  0,  I 
trust  and  believe  another  will  succeed  better." 

Helen  took  Mrs.  Wilmot's  hand,  too  much  affected  to  speak.    Dora  became  very 
pale,  but  sat  erect  and  immovable,  and  said  nothing ;  and  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
!  among  the  trees  on  the  terrace,  was  for  many  minutes  the  only  sound  in  the  room.  It 
was  Dora  who  at  last  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  know  how  full  of  faults  I  am,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you  are  not  to  blame  for  that.  You 
have  done  all  you  could.    No  one  else  will  do  half  as  well." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Dora.  Let  me  hope  otherwise.  Do  not  take  away  my  only  source 
of  consolation.  Let  me  believe  that  another,  more  happy,  more  skilful  than  I,  will  know 
how  to  touch  the  springs  of  feeling  in  your  fine  nature." 

"  I  do  not  like  you  to  say  what  you  do  not  think.    Do  not  praise  me  or  say  I  have 
'  a  fine  nature,  but  stay  with  me     The  children  will  find  some  one  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  do  not  want  you  as  I  do.    They  cannot,  at  their  age,  love  you  as  I  do." 

"  Dora,"  said  Helen,  gently  passing  one  arm  round  her  waist,  "  this  is  a  great  trial 
for  you  ;  but  bear  it  well.    I  feel  persuaded  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  would  not  lightly  have 
come  to  this  decision.    She  would  not  leave  you  unless  she  knew  it  to  be  her  duty.  Do 
I  not  press  her  to  stay ;  but  strengthen  her  to  go,  and  resolve  to  do  the  best  in  your  new 
circumstances.    Do  not,  as  she  says,  take  away  her  only  consolation." 

Dora  moved  so  as  to  detach  herself  from  Helen's  arm,  with  a  countenance  as  pale  and 
immovable  as  before ;  but  she  pressed  her  hand  on  her  chest,  as  if  to  keep  down  some  j 
rising  emotion.    In  the  silence  that  succeeded  the  carriage  was  announced, 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  you  do  not  know,  dear  girl,  what  grief  it  is  to  me  j 
to  leave  you  feeling  as  you  now  feel.  Let  us  hope,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  that  some  other  plan  j 
may  be  thought  of.    Do  not  let  us  consider  this  separation  decided  on." 

"  It  is  decided  on,"  said  Dora  ;  "  no  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject.  Do  not  let  j 
me  detain  you,  Helen  ;  you  will  miss  the  train." 

Saying  this  in  a  low  but  steady  voice,  she  busied  herself  in  adjusting  Helen  s  shawl, 
handing  her  gloves  to  her,  and  showing  her  much  mere  politeness,  and  receiving  her 
parting  kisses  more  like  a  statue  than  a  living  being.    As  Helen,  however,  held  her  hand 
in  a  firm  grasp,  she  followed  her  to  the  entrance-hall,  saw  her  into  the  carriage,  listening 
j  to  her  parting  expressions  of  affection  and  sympathy  as  though  she  did  not  hear  them  ; 
!  and  remained  under  the  spacious  portal,  without  a  word  or  gesture,  until  the  sound  of 
j  the  wheels  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  servants  had  left  the  hall.    Then  she 
stepped  out  on  the  gravelled  court-yard,  passed  through  an  arched  gateway  at  one  angle 
to  a  broad  terrace,  and  began  to  pace  along  it  with  hurried  steps. 

Her  pretty  Italian  greyhound  sprang  to  her  side,  and  bounded  about  her,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  him  ;  a  splendid  peacock  spread  his  gorgeous  tail  in  the  sun,  as  if  to 
command  her  admiration,  but  she  did  not  look  at  him;  rare  exotic  plants,  ranged  in 
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order  by  the  marble  balustrade,  glanced  every  lovely  colour,  and  shed  forth  delicious  per- 
fumes as  if  to  greet  her,  but  she  did  not  per- 
ceive them.  She  rapidly  descended  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  passed  between  the  two  foun- 
tains, that  flung  their  delicate  jets  of  water, 
like  diamond  threads,  high  in  the  sunny 
air,  and  received  them  again  in  feathery 
foam  to  repose  in  their  deep  white-marble 
basins,  where  the  cool  water  lay  surrounded 
by  fantastic  forms  of  river-gods  and  tritons 
and  shells,  garlanded  with  creeping  plants 
and  emerald  mosses ;  and  the  waters  seemed 
to  murmur  soothing  words  in  her  ear,  but 
she  did  not  hear  them.  She  passed  under 
the  stately  cedars,  and  among  the  graceful 
deodoras,  and  the  tall  elegant  cypresses, 
and  the  polished  evergreens,  without  a 
glance  at  them  ;  and  as  her  feet  sank  in 
the  soft  turf,  and  the  air,  loaded  with 
sweet  scents,  fanned  her  cheek,  these  were 
the  thoughts  that  chased  each  other  through 
her  troubled  spirit : 

"  I  am  sick  and  weary  of  my  life.  No 
one  loves  me,  no  one  cares  to  be  near  me, 
and  I  care  little  for  any  one  or  any  thing. 

I  fancy  I  love  Helen  ;  but,  after  all,  what  is  sne  to  me  \  vv  nat  is  mere  nere  ior  me  to 
do  ?  I  have  no  interest  in  life.  When  I  wake  in  the  morning  I  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to.  My  masters  come  and  go  :  I  read,  I  sing,  I  play ;  the  same  round  of  mono- 
tonous employment  goes  on  day  after  day.  Mrs.  Wilmot  pretends  that  she  feels  affection 
for  me,  but  that  is  all  shallow  pretence.  Would  she  leave  me  for  two  mere  children 
if  she  did?  Helen  says  she  loves  me;  and  I  feel — yes,  I  feel  I  love  her;  and  if  she 
would  stay  with  me,  would  live  with  me,  she  might  make  me  good,  like  herself ;  for 
I  know  well  I  am  not  good  now :  but  she  refuses.  Well,  let  her  do  as  she  pleases." 
And  Dora  drew  herself  up,  and  walked  on  with  erect  head  and  proud  step ;  but  her  lip 
quivered,  and  a  tear  gathered  in  her  eye,  which  she  dashed  angrily  away.  "  Mr.  Trevor, 
too, — I  could  be  fond  of  him,  and  he  often  says  he  will  come  and  live  here  much  more 
soon  ;  but  he  is  too  good  for  me,  and  has  strange  notions  about  all  sorts  of  things  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy  ;  and  yet  my  father  loved  him,  and  my  mother  too.  My 
mother  !  she  would  have  made  me  a  different  being.  0,  I  think  I  should  like  to  die  and 
go  to  her."  And  Dora  threw  herself  on  a  rustic  seat  near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  close 
to  a  tangled  thicket  of  underwood,  and  shaded  by  weeping  birches  with  silvery  stems  and 
quivering  leaves,  shedding  fragrance  as  they  trembled. 


III.— AT  THE 

If  you  again  my  foal  would  see, 
Run,  gentle  reader,  now  with  me 

Down  to  the  Farrier's  near ; 
So  stout  and  strong  my  pet  has  grown, 
Indeed  you  scarcely  would  have  known 

The  foal  you  saw  last  year. 

Look !  that  is  he  young  Tommy  rides, 
While  cautiously  the  Farmer  guides 

His  timid  footsteps  on : 
"  Softly,  my  beauty ;  gently — so, — 
Better  be  sure  although  we're  slow ; 

We  shall  be  there  anon. 

Ah,  Master  Farrier,  here's  some  news, — 
My  horse  requires  a  set  of  shoes, — 

Mind  they  are  good  and  strong ; 
So  that  unhurt  o'er  stony  road 
He  may  convey  a  heavy  load, 

Yet  lightly  trot  along. 
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I  need  not,  master,  say  to  you 
How  carefully  a  foal's  first  shoe 

Must  on  his  hoof  be  set : 
Now,  little  fellow,  stand  aside ; 
The  roadway  would  be  none  too  wide 

If  it  were  broader  yet. 

See  how  my  horsey  starts  and  shies 
The  while  the  careful  Farrier  tries 

The  iron  shoe  to  fix : 
Steady  there — steady,  hold  him  tight, 
So  that  the  nails  may  go  in  right, 

Although  the  fellow  kicks." 

Now  it  is  done  ;  and  from  this  day 
My  horse  must  work  as  well  as  play, — 

His  childhood's  at  an  end. 
But  yesterday  he-was  a  toy, 
The  plaything  of  a  little  boy ; 

To-day,  the  Farmer's  friend. 


IV.— IN  THE 

I. 

From  town  to  town,  o'er  bill  and  plain, 
The  road  for  many  a  mile  doth  wind ; 
Through  vale  and  wood  and  shady  lane 
The  beaten  track  is  still  defined. 

ii. 

The  carman's  team  along  it  hies, 
Drawing  the  waggon  on  its  way ; 
Packed  full  of  goods,  it  creaks  and  sighs, 
As  plodding  on  through  dust  and  clay. 

in. 

Heavy  the  load ;  round  goes  each  wheel, 
Crushing  the  stones  which  lie  below ; 
The  horses  pant  and  steam  and  reel, 
While  tinkles  loud  each  bright  grelot. 


WAGGON. 

IV. 

Soon  will  it  stop;  hard  by  there  stands 
A  famous  inn,  the  people  say : 
There  they  shall  loose  my  horse's  bands, 
While  rest  and  food  his  toil  repay. 

v. 

Then  will  my  patient  fellow  see 
How  sweet  the  rest  which  labour  gives ; 
And  labour  in  some  shape  must  be 
The  lot  of  ev'ry  thing  that  lives. 

VI. 

The  waggoner  with  whip  and  voice 
Doth  urge  the  sturdy  team  apace ; 
The  dog  doth  barkingly  rejoice, 
For  there's  the  welcome  resting-place. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Industrious  people  are  always  good  economists  of  time.  "  Take  care  of  the  minutes,  and 
the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves."  James,  though  a  "  dull  plodding  fellow,"  was 
up  with  the  lark ;  and  many  a  spare  moment  he  got  to  his  books  while  Harry  was  fast 
asleep,  with  the  bright  morning  sun  shining  full  upon  his  eyelids.  Then  at  school  there 
was  no  trifling  with  James.  He  worked  as  hard  at  his  lesson  as  he  had  worked  in  his 
mother's  little  garden  ;  and  thus  with  his  one  talent  he  contrived  to  keep  up  with  Harry 
and  his  ten.  James's  mother  was  a  widow  ;  and  to  eke  out  her  slender  income  she  dis- 
played in  her  window  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  various  small  articles  for  sale.  She  was 
a  weakly  ailing  woman  ;  and  but  for  James's  industry  and  never-failing  attention,  things 
would  soon  have  gone  wrong.  As  it  was,  the  shop  looked  the  picture  of  neatness  ;  the 
scales  were  rubbed  bright  as  gold,  the  cottage  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and  its  little  garden 
abundantly  stocked  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  These  James  took  himself  to  market ; 
and  the  money  thus  obtained  not  only  paid  the  rent,  but  provided  many  comforts,  and 
even  luxuries,  for  his  mother.  The  morning  after  Harry's  disaster,  the  same  thin  elderly 
gentleman,  who  stood  his  friend,  knocked  modestly  at  the  widow's  door. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  woman,  for  being  such  an  early  visitor,"  said  he 
pleasantly ;  "  but  will  you  allow  me  to  rest  a  few  minutes  ?  I  have  walked  some  dis- 
tance this  fine  morning,  and  my  legs  are  not  so  young  as  they  were  some  twenty  years 
ago/' 

"  Pray  walk  in,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  curtseying  very  low, — "  pray  walk  in  ;  I'm  sure 
you're  heartily  welcome." 

"  Why,  you  are  as  bright  and  spruce  as  a  new  pin,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking 
round  ;  "  your  cottage  is  quite  a  pattern  of  cleanliness." 

"  0,  sir,  it 's  not  me  as  does  it,"  returned  the  widow  ;  "  I'm  a  poor  helpless  creature, 
as  wants  a  deal  of  looking  after.  Indeed,  sir,  I  couldn't  keep  a  roof  over  my  head  if  it 
were  not  for  James." 

"  And  pray  who  is  James  V  asked  the  stranger. 

"  0,  he 's  my  son,  sir,  and  the  best  lad  that  ever  lived  ;  I  don't  mind  who  hears  me 
say  it.  He 's  always  at  work,  from  morning  till  night  ;  and  he  looks  to  little  things,  and 
that 's  what  gets  us  on  so." 

"  Ah,  that 's  right,  that 's  right,"  said  the  gentleman,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  "  take  care 
of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
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"  Very  true,  sir,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  that 's  why  he  made  a  new  gate,  and  keeps  the 
fences  so  well  mended  ;  and 's  huilt  a  place  for  the  hens,  as  we  mayn't  lose  the  eggs,  and 
saves  the  odd  money  to  buy  a  pig." 

"  Are  those  bees  yours  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  pointing  to  some  hives. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  James  manages  them  too ;  I  bought  myself  a  good  warm  shawl  out 
of  what  the  honey  sold  for." 

At  this  moment  James  made  his  appearance,  his  arms  quite  full  of  faggots,  that  he 


|    threw  down  in  a  little  shed  close  to  the  cottage. 


"  Mother,"  said  he,  looking  through  the  window,  "  I've  fed  the  chickens,  and  fetched 
J    in  the  wood,  and  taken  your  things  to  the  mangle  ;  and  now  I'm  ready  for  school.  I 
!    want  to  be  early  to-day,  for  I  hear  Mr.  Welby  and  the  squire 's  to  be  there.    I've  never 
yet  been  too  late,  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  begin  now,  would  it,  mother  ?" 
"  But  James,"  said  the  widow,  "  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?" 
James  started,  and  blushed,  and  made  the  best  bow  he  could  ;  but  he  was  a  bashful 
lad,  and  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  having  talked  so  freely  before  a  stranger.  The 
j    gentleman,  however,  got  up,  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  James,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  you  ;  and  though  I  am 
no  fortune-teller,  I  can  prophesy  that  some  day  or  another  you  will  get  on  in  the  world." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  James,  twirling  his  cap,  "  for  mother's  sake  at  least,  if  not  for 
my  own." 
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"  Your  mother  will  live  to  be  proud  of  you  yet,"  said  the  stranger  ;  " and  now,  my 
good  lad,  can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  school  ?" 

James  was  only  too  happy  to  be  of  any  use  ;  and  having  brushed  his  hair,  and  made 
himself  tidy,  he  set  off  in  his  new  character  as  guide.  He  had  no  expectation  of  being 
chosen  by  Mr.  Welby  ;  "  for,"  thought  he,  "  I'm  no  match  for  Harry."  Yet  his  step  was 
light,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with  cheerfulness  as  he  remembered  the  many  little  ways 
in  which  he  could  be  useful  at  home.  When  the  stranger  reached  the  school,  the  squire 
came  out  to  meet  him. 

"  You  have  given  me  the  slip  this  morning,"  said  he,  as  he  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand. 

"  I  have  been  attending  to  some  little  affairs  of  my  own,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  curious  twinkle  in  his  sharp  gray  eye  ;  "  there  is  nothing  like  finding  people  out  at 
home." 

•  And  now  the  business  of  the  school  began  in  earnest.  Harry,  aware  that  all  was  at 
stake,  went  through  the  examination  with  wonderful  credit;  and  his  ten  talents  shone  out 
so  brightly,  that  the  master  was  much  elated  by  the  success  of  his  pupil. 

"  He  is  a  very  sharp  fellow,  is  that  Harry,"  whispered  the  squire  to  the  stranger, 
"  and  equal  to  any  situation  in  the  world." 

"  As  far  as  mere  ability  is  concerned,  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  but 
the  lad  required  must  have  certain  other  qualities,  known  by  the  names  of  Punctuality, 
Industry,  and  Steadiness.  As,  for  instance,  he  must  be  up  with  the  lark  ;  esteem  it  no 
trifle  to  be  too  late  at  his  post  ;  be  able  to  go  of  an  errand  without  playing  truant ;  to 
settle  a  bill  without  losing  the  money  ;  and,  above  all,  think  it  a  crime  to  have  a  hole  in 
his  jacket.  And  now,  Harry  and  James,  you  have  found  out,  I  dare  say,  that  the  stranger 
who  visited  your  cottages  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Welby  himself.  But  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,"  added  he,  smiling,  "  and  shall  tell  no  tales.  I  put  it  to  your  consciences,  my 
little  friends,  which  of  you  is  most  likely  to  be  of  service  to  me  V 

"  James,  sir,"  cried  Harry,  who  was  thoroughly  humbled ;  "  he 's  the  lad  you've  been 
talking  about,  and  no  other." 

"  You  have  guessed  right,"  said  Mr.  Welby  ;  "  James's  steady  perseverance  and 
regard  to  little  things  will  be  of  more  value  in  my  situation  than  the  most  brilliant 
talents  spoilt  by  thoughtlessness  and  conceit.  As  for  yourself,  I  advise  you  without 
delay  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  for  as  I  hope  to  come  hither  again  on  the  same  errand, 
you  will  have  another  chance  of  making  your  fortune.  Only  be  sure  you  don't  mar  it  by 
trifles" 
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CHAPTER  IL— THE  HARPER. 
Time  onward  passed,  and  Akbar,  highly  pleased,  saw  that  young  Elfrid's  mind  and  heart 
were  touched  by  the  brief  counsel  he  had  given  him.  The  sage  remarked  how  the  youth's 
welling  thoughts,  when  turned  into  a  new  and  genial  track,  flowed  swiftly  on,  the  deeper 
as  they  ran.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  soul  was  such,  that  once  the  stream  had  fairly 
found  its  strength,  no  puny  barriers  its  course  would  stay  ;  but,  like  a  torrent  rushing 
from  a  height,  the  mere  attempt  to  curb  the  swelling  tide  would  but  increase  its  fierceness 
and  its  flow. 

Fate  lent  her  aid  to  further  Akbar  s  plans.  Sir  Hugh,  on  matters  of  profound  im- 
port, was  with  his  lady  called  to  distant  scenes ;  while  Elfrid  and  young  Madeline  were 
left,  with  slight  restraint,  sole  guardians  of  themselves. 
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True  that  the  knight  severe  injunctions  laid  upon  his  serfs  to  watch  young  Elfrid's  ! 
steps  ;  and,  under  semblance  of  a  tender  care  which  fain  would  shield  his  brother's  son 
from  ill,  charged  them  to  keep  him,  as  before,  apart  from  manly  things,  and  stay  their 
babbling  tongues  when  glory  was  their  theme  and  Elfrid  by. 

Strict  was  the  vassals'  guard  for  near  a  week  ;  and  scarce  a  step  did  Elfrid  take  un- 
spied.    But  by  degrees  this  over-zealous  care,  as  is  its  wont,  consumed  itself  away  ;  the  ! 
youth  was  left  unwatched  to  come  and  go,  until  at  last  the  menials'  irksome  charge  j 
melted  before  the  charms  of  indolence,  and  the  old  rhymes  of  knightly  deeds  and  fame 
would  unrestrainedly  be  often  sung. 

Meanwhile  young  Elfrid's  visits  to  the  cave  where,  like  some  busy  ant,  old  Guthrie  ! 
toiled,  more  frequent  grew  ;  and  from  this  trusty  serf  he  heard  the  greatness  of  his  father's  j 
fame  portrayed  in  words  which  fell  upon  his  soul  like  to  the  armourer's  chisel  on  the  steel.  [ 

Full  oft,  his  bosom  heaving  with  these  tales,  he'd  steal  into  the  depths  of  the  dark  i 
wood ;  and  there,  unseen  by  human  eye,  would  feign  each  shrub  an  infidel,  each  twig  a  ! 
foe,  through  which  himself,  a  Knight  of  Christendom,  must  cut  his  way,  or  die  upon  the 
field.  Charmed  with  the  thought,  his  eye  would  fiercely  flash,  his  cheek  grow  red  and 
pale,  then  flush  again  ;  while  tightly  grasping,  with  gloved  hand,  the  sword  old  Guthrie 
had  intrusted  to  his  care,  with  all  the  ardour  of  reality  he'd  wildly  rush  on  his  imagined 
foes,  and,  by  main  strength,  would  hew  them  to  the  ground. 

When  Akbar  met  him  after  scenes  like  these,  that  wondrous  smile  which  shone  upon  ! 
his  face  proved,  though  unseen,  he  knew  of  Elfrid's  sports  ;  and  rarely  did  he  fail  by  well-  | 
timed  words  to  urge  the  youth  such  pastime  to  pursue. 

"  This  earth,  my  Elfrid,"  once  the  sage  observed,  "  was  in  its  early  years  unfit  for 
man.  Huge  monsters  crawled  upon  its  slimy  mould,  and  winged  creatures,  now  no  more  j 
beheld,  fanned  heavily  the  humid  atmosphere.  Ere  man  was  thought  by  the  Creative 
Mind  fitted  to  live  upon  this  earthy  ball,  those  vast  leviathans  were  swept  away ;  great 
central  fires  at  the  Maker's  voice  burst  from  their  prison-homes  to  upper  air,  upheaving  | 
mountains  in  their  awful  throes  ;  back  fell  the  waters  from  their  crested  heads,  which  rose 
and  rose  until  they  stood  and  stand  eternal  monuments  of  heavenly  might.  Fresh  living 
things,  the  creatures  now  you  see,  then  took  the  place  of  those  for  aye  destroyed ;  and 
i  when  a  calm  descended  on  the  earth  the  work  was  held  complete,  and  man  was  born. 
Man's  very  self  presents  a  spectacle  akin  to  that  which  marked  his  mortal  home.  His 
early  stages  show  us  barbarous  days,  where  men  enacted  deeds  of  monstrous  kind  ;  and 
when  they  fled,  fierce  social  storms  arose,  shaking  society  from  base  to  crown.  Such,  my 
dear  Elfrid,  are  these  times  of  ours,  when  human  beings  of  each  class  and  rank,  from  hind 
to  prince,  are  rushing  to  the  East,  to  wrest  from  infidels  those  Holy  Lands.  Nor  will  this 
strife  of  man  with  fellow-man  cease  with  the  closing  of  this  sacred  war ;  it  is  ordained 
that  strife  shall  have  its  course  ; — though  long  and  longer  intervals  of  peace  will  likewise 
j  come — till  war  be  at  an  end,  and  peace  eternal  reign  upon  the  globe.  But,  my  dear  boy, 
as  ours  the  age  of  strife,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  remain  unarmed  ;  as  little  to  be  ever 
unprepared.  They,  who  by  nature  and  by  use  alike  are  at  all  times  both  armed  and  well 
prepared,  may  e'en  escape  a  conflict,  which  the  weak,  with  all  their  efforts,  cannot  oft 
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'Twas  on  a  golden  eve,  at  that  sweet  time  when  fancy's  dreams  have  greatest  influ- 
ence, young  Elfrid,  who  had  wandered  forth  at  noon,  and  passed  the  sunny  hours  in 
mimic  jousts,  was  clamoring  goat-like  up  the  mountain-side  upon  whose  summit  stood 
the  ancient  pile.  Midway  he  stopped  to  watch  the  protean  tints  as  one  by  one  they  | 
melted  from  the  sky  ;  when  suddenly  there  struck  upon  his  ear  the  unwonted  tinkle  of  a  j 
minstrel's  harp.  Starting,  and  half-alarmed  at  sound  so  strange,  which,  from  its  rarity, 
might  well  surprise,  he  raised  his  head  as  if  he  thought  to  see  some  fairy  vision  floating 
in  the  air. 

Above  him  stood  the  rocks  by  nature  piled,  'mid  which  the  bramble  and  dwarf  oak 
upsprung,  mingled  with  flowers  of  ev'ry  scent  and  hue  ;  and  over  all  an  ancient  balustrade, 
which  bordered  on  that  side  an  open  court.  'Twas  from  this  spot  the  sound  he  heard  had 
come  ;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  learn  the  cause,  he  bounded  upwards  with  an  agile  step, 
unseen  by  sentinel,  unwatched  by  serf,  and  in  brief  space  had  reached  a  blasted  teee 
whence  he  could  view  what  passed  within  the  court. 

Around  the  postern  stood  a  varied  group,  composed  of  peasants  and  the  castle-guards  ; 
the  while  a  pilgrim,  travel-stained  and  old,  bent  o'er  a  harp  he  struck  with  master-hand. 
Though  rude  the  instrument,  so  sweet  the  tone  those  long  white  fingers  drew  from  out 
its  chords,  young  children,  nay,  the  very  dogs  themselves,  their  play  gave  o'er,  and,  spell- 
bound, lent  their  ear. 

The  symphony  now  done,  the  minstrel's  voice,  spared  through  its  very  sweetness  by 
old  Time,  in  just  accord  commingled  with  the  harp  ;  and  thus  the  sense  of  the  strange 
pilgrim's  lay : 

The  Baron  went  forth  with  a  chosen  band 

To  fight  the  Infidel ; 
He  left  his  Dame  in  his  own  fair  landi, 
His  castle  to  guard  and  his  serfs  command, 

And  his  son  he  loved  so  well. 

Bravely  the  Lady  her  mission  kept, 

Though  delicate  of  frame ; 
In  her  secret  chamber  alone  she  wept 
At  thought  of  her  lord,  and  when  others  slept 

Mourned  that  no  tidings  came. 

Eight  wearisome  years  were  past  and  gone, 

There  was  wailing  in  the  hall : 
By  serfs  to  her  grave  was  the  Lady  borne  j 
And  there  was  not  an  eye  unwet  that  mora 

That  gazed  upon  her  pall. 

The  strangers  around  the  orphan  plann'd 

His  heart  to  womanise  ; 
No  lance  or  buckler,  no  shining  brand 
Ever  was  placed  in  his  youthful  hand  j 

No  tourney  met  his  eyes. 

But  as  the  youth  to  manhood  grew, 

A  change  came  o'er  his  life  : 
At  thought  of  his  sire  his  fancy  drew 
Pictures  of  Knights  and  an  Infidel  crew 

Warring  with  deadly  strife. 
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By  day  and  by  night  these  visions  rare 

Waking  and  sleeping  came ; 
They  stirred  up  his  soul  to  do  and  dare. 
He  panted  to  follow  his  father  there 

To  the  Holy  Land  of  fame. 

Boldly  at  length  to  the  lord  he  said 

Who  held  his  father's  lands  : 
"  Too  long  hath  this  idle  life  been  led,  , 
While  my  sire  on  battle-fields  hath  bled ; 
0,  give  me  a  steed  and  a  lance,  instead 

Of  these  toys  for  women's  hands." 

Vainly  they  strove  his  will  to  stay, 

It  would  not  be  confined  : 
With  a  chosen  squire  he  rode  away ; 
And  'mid  perils  great,  by  night  and  day, 
He  onward  speeds,  intent  alway 

His  father  dear  to  find. 

Stout  is  his  heart,  his  purpose  brave  : 

Sweet  Virgin,  by  thy  might, 
Strengthen  his  limbs,  his  footsteps  save ; 
Grant,  ere  his  days  close  in  the  grave, 
All  may  do  honour  to  that  brave 

And  young  and  ardent  knight ! 

The  song  had  ceased,  and  yet  the  audience  stood,  anxious  to  hear  those  dulcet  notes 
renewed.  But  how  describe  the  feelings  which  oppressed  young  Elfrid's  heart  as  thus  he 
heard  described  his  own  true  state,  his  wishes,  and  his  thoughts  !  Eager  to  seek  the  ancient 
pilgrim  out,  he  nimbly  leapt  from  the  projecting  branch  whence  he  had  heard  the  unac- 
customed lay ;  and  by  a  narrow  pathway  quickly  sped,  by  which  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
court.  In  vain  his  haste  ;  for  when  he  reached  the  spot,  the  crowd  with  wonder  there  he 
found  engaged,  discussing  both  the  song  and  minstrel  strange,  who  quietly  had  gone,  as  he 
arrived,  unknown  to  all,  unseen  by  any  one. 

Some  days  elapsed ;  the  visit  of  the  bard  was  often  told  as  tale  of  mystery ;  to 
Elfrid's  fancy  it  seemed  stranger  yet,  for  scarce  a  word  of  the  old  harper  s  song  but  struck 
responsive  chord  within  his  heart.  'Twas  eve  again ;  another  peaceful  eve.  At  one  of 
the  high  casements  he  was  placed,  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious  scene  below.  But  naught 
of  what  was  there  outspread  he  saw :  his  busy  fancies  had  o'erveiled  his  eyes,  and  made 
him  turn  his  glances  all  within.  The  door  was  opened,  but  he  knew  it  not ;  a  form  came 
in,  he  heard  no  step  it  took ;  and  'twas  not  till  a  timid  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  that 
he  recalled  his  thoughts.  Turning  abruptly  then,  before  him  stood  she  who  had  once 
made  all  his  sum  of  joys  ;  'twas  Madeline  the  fair,  the  azure-eyed,  upon  whose  lovely 
features  fell  the  glance,  the  dying  glance  of  that  autumnal  day,  making  them  dearer  with 
its  golden  sheen. 


^njjracttcaL 


A  foolish  man  looked  out  one  day, 
And  saw  the  little  rain-drops  play : 
So  he  concluded,  every  where 
It  rained  as  it  was  raining  there ; 
He 's  very  sure,  the  wide  world  o'er 
'Twill  be  the  same  as  at  his  door. 


The  jug  this  man  holds  on  his  hand 

I  wonder  he  don't  understand, 
The  handle  is  the  part  for  holding. 

The  foolish  man,  he  '11  let  it  fall ; 

And  then  he  '11  know  it  once  for  all, 
For  he  will  surely  get  a  scolding. 


Beyond  the  palings  of  the  park 

A  Hare  had  made  her  form, 
Beneath  a  drooping  fern,  that  made 

A  shelter  snug  and  warm. 

She  slept  until  the  daylight  came, 

And  all  things  were  awake ; 
And  then  the  Hare,  with  noiseless  steps, 

Crept  softly  from  the  brake. 

She  stroked  her  whiskers  with  her  paws, 

Looked  timidly  around 
With  open  eyes  and  ears  erect 

That  caught  the  smallest  sound. 

The  Field-mouse  rustled  in  the  grass, 

The  Squirrel  in  the  trees ; 
But  Puss  was  not  at  all  afraid 

Of  common  sounds  like  these. 


She  frisked  and  gambolled  with  delight, 

And  cropped  a  leaf  or  two 
Of  clover,  and  of  tender  grass 

That  glistened  in  the  dew. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  made  her  start, 

And  run  away  so  fast  ? 
She  heard  the  distant  sound  of  hounds, 

She  heard  the  huntsman's  blast. 

Tally-ho  !— hoy  !— tally-ho  ! 

The  hounds  are  in  full  cry ; 
Ehew !  ehew  ! — in  scarlet  coats 

The  men  are  sweeping  by. 

So  off  she  set,  with  a  spring  and  a  bound, 
Over  the  meadows  and  open  ground, 
Faster  than  hunter  and  faster  than  hound  ; 
And  on — and  on — till  she  lost  the  sound, 
And  away  went  the  little  Hare. 
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IL— CURVED  LINES. 

Willie  and  his  parents  loved  the  summer  mornings,  so  they  were  always  up  very  early. 
When  Willie  was  dressed,  he  used  to  have  a  piece  of  bread  to  take  out  and  eat  with  the 
warm  new  milk  which  the  dairymaid  gave  him. 

This  morning,  because  it  was  his  birthday,  his  father  and  mother  said  they  would 
both  come  out  with  him  ;  and  they  went  to  the  paddock  where  the  favourite  cow,  "  Lily," 
was  kept,  to  wait  for  the  milkmaid. 

The  air  was  perfectly  still ;  and  the  long  cool  shadows  and  sparkling  lights,  the  scent 
of  lime-blossoms  and  fresh  green  grass,  were  quite  fit  for  a  birthday. 

"  Is  it  not  lovely  V  said  Willie's  mother. 

"  Yes.  I  wish  I  could  paint ;  I  would  make  a  picture  of  the  paddock  this  morning/' 
replied  he. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  do  so  some  day,"  said  his  father.  "  Talking  of  this,  how 
do  you  get  on  with  your  drawing-master  ?" 

"  I  have  only  been  learning  different  lines,  and  practising  drawing  them." 

"  Don't  say  '  only/  my  boy ;  for  when  you  are  tolerably  correct  and  quick  in  drawing 
these,  you  will  have  conquered  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  in  your  new  study,  and 
each  succeeding  step  will  be  more  pleasant  than  the  last.  What  did  Mr.  Graphic  teach 
you  after  straight  lines  ?" 

"  He  taught  me  curved  lines  ;  and  he  showed  me  about  " 

"  But  let  me  hear  about  curved  lines  first,  Willie.    What  is  a  curved  line  ?" 

"  It  is  a  line  which  does  not  go  the  shortest  way  between  two  points,  but  sweeps 
evenly  out  on  one  side  or  the  other.    I  can  show  you  some  curved  lines,  father.    Let  me 
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see> — 0,  Lily's  horns  are  two  curved  lines ;  and  that  tall  grass-flower  by  the  post, 
bending  down  with  the  dew,  is  a  curved  line.'" 

"  There  is  the  weeping-willow  tree  beside  the  pond, 
nothing  but  curves  all  over  ;  and  the  edge  of  the  pond 
is  another,"  added  his  father. 

Just  then  the  milkmaid  came  with  her  pail  and 
stool,  and  sat  down  to  milk  Lily. 

"  Look,  Patty,"  said  Willie,  running  to  her,  "  what 
a  pretty  new  white  mug  my  mother  has  given  me  to- 
day. Please  will  you  fill  it  with  milk,  and  froth  it 
well  up  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Patty.  "  Dear  me,  it  is  pretty  ; 
all  white, — Lily,  milk,  and  mug  !" 

Patty  took  particular  pains  to  froth  the  milk  well, 
and  the  effect  was  splendid.     Willie  said,  "  Thank 
you ;"  and  then  plunged  his  nose  in,  and  never  left  off 
drinking  till  the  mug  was  empty.  When  he  had  done,  and  was  rather  out  of  breath,  they 
all  laughed  ;  but  Willie  only  stared,  for  he  did  not  know  the  joke. 
"  Such  a  face,  all  over  froth  !"  said  his  father. 

Willie  now  laughed  too ;  and,  after  his  mother  had  wiped  his  face,  he  ran  about 
gathering  wild-flowers,  while  his  father  and  mother  stood  still,  enjoying  things  in  their 
quieter  way. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  little  puff  of  wind  from  the  south-west,  which  made  the  flowers 
nod  and  the  leaves  rustle  gently.  Then  it  ceased;  and  then  came  a  bolder  puff,  and  again 
another,  till  there  was  quite  a  high  wind.  The  clouds  which  they  had  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance came  riding  grandly  up  and  crowding  into  huge  silvery  masses.  The  big  lime-trees 
rolled  about,  and  roared  as  though  they  were  in  the  most  violent  fits  of  laughter;  and  the 
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wood-pigeons,  who  had  been  cooing  so  quietly,  blustered  out  with  a  great  noise.  The 
dead  twigs  from  the  old  elms  flew  about  in  all  directions  ;  and  the  rooks  cawed  and 
screamed,  half  in  terror,  half  in  delight.  It  was  merry  and  healthy,  that  warm  south-west 
wind. 

"  See,"  cried  Willie's  father  gaily,  "  nearly  all  our  perpendicular  lines  are  turned 
into  curves.  Look  at  the  stems  of  the  young  larches  and  the  poplar-trees  as  they  stoop 
about." 

"  0,"  exclaimed  Willie,  "  that  poor  humble  bee  ;  he  has  been  knocked  off  the  great 
horse-daisy,  and  can't  get  back  again  for  all  his  fuss  !" 

"  How  Sunbeam  likes  it !"  said  his  mother,  as  the  chestnut  colt  galloped  madly  about, 
and  then  stopped  short,  with  eyes  and  nostrils  wide  open.  "  Look  at  his  neck — there's  a 
curve !" 

The  great  clouds  had  now  come  overhead,  and  heavy  rain-drops  began  to  fall ;  so  they 
took  shelter  under  a  thick  lime-tree.  The  wind  lulled  again  ;  and  in  their  snug  nook 
they  listened  to  the  refreshing  rain  as  it  rattled  among  the  leaves,  making  them  a  still 
brighter  green.  The  thrushes  called  out  joyously,  and  the  wood-pigeons  resettled  them- 
selves to  their  cooing.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  sunlight  broke  suddenly  through  an 
opening  in  the  clouds  as  they  coursed  rapidly  away,  and  made  the  thousands  of  rain-drops 
look  like  little  stars. 

All  at  once  Willie  called  out,  "  0,  there's  a  rainbow  !    What  a  beautiful  rainbow  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  his  mother  ;  and  the  shower  being  nearly  over,  they  all  came 
out  of  their  hiding-place  to  see  better. 

There  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  rainbow,  and  Willie's  father  asked  him  whether  it 
were  a  straight  line  ? 

He  replied,  "  No ;  it  is  a  little  curved.    Ah,  see,  it  grows  longer.    Now  there's 
another  bit  of  rainbow  at  the  other  side  of  the  field." 

Each  grew  and  grew,  until  presently  the  two  met,  and  made  a  whole  glorious  arch. 

"  That  is  part  of  a  circle,  you  see,  and  a  perfectly  regular  curve,"  said  the  father. 
"  If  the  line  could  be  continued  exactly  in  the  same  manner  down  through  the  earth,  it 
would  make  a  great  round  like  a  hoop." 

"  Yes.    But  do  tell  me,  what  is  a  rainbow  %    What  makes  it  come  there  V 

"It  is  the  effect  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall  from  the  clouds,  j 
But  you  cannot  understand  this  yet.  When  you  are  a  little  older  I  will  try  to  show  ! 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  father  ;"  and  Willie  sighed.  He  wished  he  were  older.  He  was  not 
wise  enough  to  feel  thankful  that  he  had  so  many  years  before  him  wherein  to  learn 
good  and  great  things,  nor  to  know  he  might  one  day  wish  himself  younger,  that  be 
could  have  the  same  time  over  again. 

They  now  walked  towards  the  house  ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  garden,  Willie  spied  out 
his  pretty  little  cousin  Flora,  who  had  come  to  wish  him  many  happy  returns  of  his 
birthday,  and  bring  him  a  present  from  her  mother,  in  a  funny  long-shaped  parcel.  She 
looked  very  slyly  at  his  curiosity,  for  she  knew  quite  well  what  was  inside.  Willie 
opened  it  eagerly,  and  found  a  nice  bow,  with  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
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"  0,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  Tell  my  dear  aunt  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her ;  I 
did  so  want  a  bow  !" 

"  Let  me  string  it  for  you,"  said  Flora,  tugging  with 
all  her  little  strength  till  she  had  done  it. 

"  Thank  you — that's  famous  !"  said  he ;  and  then  shot 
off  a  few  arrows  ;  but  so  crookedly,  that  Flora  laughed  at 
him  ;  and  he  gave  up,  saying,  "  He  would  try  by  himself 
before  she  saw  him  shoot  again."  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  went  on,  pointing  to  his  bow,  and  ex- 
pecting to  astonish  her  this  time  :  "  Ah,  Flora,  if  you 
learnt  drawing,  you  would  know  that  is  called  a  curved 
line." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Graphic  began  to  teach  me  a  week 
ago  :  and  so  that's  not  any  news  at  all." 

"  O-o-o-o  !"  gasped  "Willie,  blushing.    And  his  little  rogue  of  a  cousin  giggled  again. 
"  Look,"  she  said,  "  there's  my  skipping-rope,  which  I  brought  with  me  ;  when  I  skip 
it  makes  a  great  curved  line ;  and  the  chain-fence  makes 
quantities  of  curved  lines.    0,  wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  go  and 
swing  upon  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  come  !"  cried  Willie,  bounding  away  with  her. 
"  No,  no,  my  dear  children,"  said  his  mother;  "  they  are 
all  wet,  and  would  dirty  your  clothes  ;  but  you  may  go  to  the 
swing  under  the  trees,  for  the  shower  will  not  have  wetted 
that  much." 

"  Ah,  that's  a  curved  line  too,"  said  Flora. 
Here  they  had  some  fun,  Willie's  father  swinging  first  one  and  then  the  other. 
When  they  were  tired  of  this,  and  were  going  in  to  breakfast,  Flora  found  Willie's 
hoop  lying  on  the  ground  close  by,  and  said,  "  You 
careless  boy,  will  you  lend  me  this  ?" 
"  0,  yes !" 

So  she  ran  with  it  towards  the  house. 

"And  that  hoop  is  one  curved  line,  is  it  not?" 
asked  Willie's  mother. 

"  It  is  ;  because  it  is  the  same  all  the  way  round, 
without  any  notches  or  joints.  Mother,  there's  a  great 
number  of  different  curved  lines,  Mr.  Graphic  says." 

"  Yes  ;  and  we  will  talk  about  some  of  them  again 
by  and  by  ;  but  let  us  come  in  now,  dear." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  little  Flora  said  she  must 
wish  them  good-by,  as  she  had  to  be  home  early  to  learn  her  less 
hat,  she  tripped  away  as  lightly  as  a  little  bird. 


and,  tying  on  her 
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I  dare  say  you  all  know  that  the  swallows  leave  us  in  the  winter,  and  come  back  in  the 
spring.  The  swallows  that  build  their  nests  under  the  eaves  are  called  house-martins  ; 
and  it  is  about  a  pair  of  these  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

It  was  the  end  of  April  when  they  arrived  ;  and  if  they  could  have  spoken,  they  must 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  the  warm  countries  where  they  spent  the  winter  ;  but, 
as  it  was,  they  twittered  merrily  together  and  played  about,  and  rested  themselves  after 
their  long  journey. 

They  were  pretty  little  birds,  with  wings  and  backs  of  a  very  dark  blue  that  was 
almost  black  ;  they  were  white  underneath  ;  and  their  legs  were  covered  with  soft  downy 
feathers  quite  down  to  the  toes. 

Near  the  end  of  May,  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  they  began  to  think 
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of  making  a  nest.  So  they  chose  a  place  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  and  went  to  look 
for  clay.  The  clay  was  to  build  the  nest  with;  but,  as  it  would  have  been  too  soft 
by  itself,  they  mixed  it  with  little  bits  of  broken  straws  ;  and  that  made  it  tough  and 
strong.  Then  they  carried  the  clay,  a  little  at  a  time,  in  their  beaks,  and  plastered 
it  against  the  wall  where  the  nest  was  to  be. 

Every  morning  early  they  worked  at  the  nest,  until  they  had  made  the  sides  half  an 
inch  higher,  and  then  they  knew  it  was  time  to  stop  ;  for  if  they  built  too  much  at 
a  time  the  soft  clay  did  not  hold,  and  they  had  to  do  their  work  over  again. 

But  whilst  they  flew  about,  and  fed  and  amused  themselves,  the  clay  sides  of  the  nest 
had  time  to  grow  hard  and  dry.  In  ten  days  they  had  built  a  strong  warm  nest,  with  a 
little  hole  to  go  in  at,  near  the  top  ;  but  still  it  was  not  finished ;  for  though  they  did 
not  mind  it  being  rough  outside,  they  wanted  it  to  be  smooth  and  soft  inside,  for  the 
young  ones  to  lie  in.  So  they  lined  it  with  small  straws  and  grasses  and  feathers  ;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  the  mother  laid  five  white  eggs  in  it. 

When  the  young  ones  were  hatched,  they  were  naked  helpless  little  things  ;  and  the 
two  martins  fed  them  by  turns,  and  were  very  careful  to  keep  the  little  close  nest  quite 
clean  for  them.  From  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening  they  flew  backwards 
and  forwards  to  their  young  ones,  feeding  them  with  small  gnats  and  flies.  Sometimes 
they  sat  with  them  in  the  nest,  and  sang  to  them  in  a  gentle  way,  that  was  very  pleasant 
to  listen  to. 

When  the  young  ones  were  older,  and  their  feathers  grown,  they  became  impatient  to 
leave  the  nest :  and  they  used  to  sit  all  the  day  with  their  heads  out  of  the  hole,  looking 
about  them. 

When  the  mother  came  with  food,  she  clung  to  the  outside  of  the  nest,  and  fed  them 
there. 

At  last  it  was  time  for  the  nestlings  to  fly.  What  little  young  creatures  they  were  to 
fly  down  from  such  a  height  !  but  they  managed  it  very  well :  and  the  parents  were  there 
to  look  after  them,  and  even  to  feed  them,  as  they  flew  about  in  the  summer  air. 

One  day  a  hawk  came  near  while  the  young  martins  were  flying,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  catch  one  of  them  ;  but  an  old  swallow,  that  lived  in  the  chimney,  cried  out 
to  let  them  know  that  there  was  danger  near.  Then  all  the  martins  and  swallows  that 
had  nests  there  joined  to  chase  the  hawk  away  with  loud  screams.  They  buffeted  him 
with  their  wings  too,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  get  off. 

By  the  end  of  August  the  young  martins  were  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
so  they  left  their  parents,  and  went  to  live  with  a  large  flock  of  other  young  ones. 

With  them  they  practised  flying  all  the  rest  of  the  summer ;  so,  when  the  cold 
weather  came,  they  were  able  to  go  with  the  rest  over  sea  and  land  to  the  warm 
countries. 
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CHAPTER  II.— FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BEAUTY. 

Dora  sat  long,  lost  in  vague  and  melancholy  dreams,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  grassy 
carpet  at  her  feet ;  yet  seeing  nothing  there,  for  their  sight  was  turned  inward,  and  reflected 
only  one  image — herself.  But  something  white  that  moved  towards  her  from  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  came  so  near  as  even  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  dress,  attracted  her  attention, 
and  she  became  aware  of  its  presence.  It  was  a  large  white  flower,  lying  between  two 
round  dark  green  leaves.  The  circlet  of  pure  spiral  petals  enclosing  a  golden  chalice,  in 
which  lay  a  drop  of  clear  water,  seemed  to  point  upwards  to  her  face  appealingly  ;  and  as 
she  looked  down  at  it  in  return,  a  perception  of  beauty,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  woke 
within  her  soul.  She  sat  with  clasped  hands  and  parted  lips  gazing  at  the  flower,  unable 
to  move,  and  forgetting  in  her  wonder  at  its  loveliness  to  feel  wonder  at  the  strangeness 
of  its  approach. 
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A  slight  rustling,  however,  in  the  bushes  made  her  lift  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  first  a 
small  thin  hand  stretch  towards  the  stalk,  and  then  a  pale  face  with  two  large  blue  eyes 
that  stared  as  if  in  surprise  at  her  presence  there  ;  but  in  a  minute,  as  if  reassured  at  an 
involuntary  smile  round  her  mouth,  this  pale  face  smiled  too  ;  and  then  she  saw  creeping 
out  from  the  bushes  a  little  boy,  very  poorly  clad,  who  held  up  the  flower  towards  her, 
and  said  :  "  You  may  have  it,  lady,  if  you  like  it  so  much." 

Dora  made  no  answer  ;  her  eyes  had  now  ceased  to  gaze  on  the  flower,  and  were  fixed 
on  the  child  who  held  it.  He  might  be  eight  years  old.  His  features  were  small  and 
delicate,  his  fair  hair  curled  round  his  forehead,  and  a  bright  spiritual  light  shone  in 
his  eyes.  An  hour  before,  Dora  would  have  seen  nothing  about  him  but  the  garb  that 
showed  him  to  be  a  little  peasant,  to  whom  she  would  have  given  a  shilling  or  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  ;  but  now  she  perceived  in  him  something  akin  to  that  beauty  which  had 
charmed  her  in  the  flower.    His  face  seemed  to  her  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 

Seeing  her  so  continue  to  look  at  him  lovingly,  the  child  smiled  again,  a  brighter 
smile  than  before,  and  again  offered  her  the  flower. 

"  No,  I  cannot  take  it  from  you,"  she  replied. 

"  But,  lady,  I  can  find  another.    I  can  show  you  where  they  grow,  if  you  like." 

Dora,  seeing  he  was  so  earnest,  accepted  it ;  and  holding  it  carefully  between  its  cool 
leaves,  she  rose,  and  asked  him  to  show  her  the  place  where  it  grew ;  so  the  boy,  first 
extricating  from  the  thick  bushes  a  long  wreath  of  wild  clematis,  to  gather  which  had 
indeed  been  the  cause  of  his  going  among  their  tangled  branches,  led  her  through  a  narrow 
path,  often  looking  back  to  see  if  she  followed,  and  carefully  pushing  away  the  brambles 
and  straggling  sweet-briers  that  crossed  the  way,  lest  they  should  catch  her  dress  or  hurt 
her.  They  soon  reached  an  opening  in  the  wood,  and  Dora  found  herself  in  a  spot  which  she 
had  never  before  visited.  It  was  a  shady  nook,  enclosing  a  deep  though  narrow  inlet  from 
the  lake,  where  the  water  lay  still  and  dark,  under  steep  rocky  banks  constantly  moistened 
by  trickling  streams  that  descended  from  the  heights  above  with  murmuring  sounds.  Large 
feathery  ferns  grew  in  the  clefts,  beside  twisted  roots  of  the  trees  whose  branches  nearly 
met  overhead  ;  and  the  surface  of  this  miniature  lake  was  studded  with  water-lilies. 

Dora  stood  silent  on  the  mossy  brink  beside  her  little  companion  ;  and  he,  as  if  he 
understood  her,  was  silent  too.  The  flickering  light  shed  through  the  leaves  brought 
down  with  it  bright  sunbeams  that  played  first  on  one  flower,  then  on  another,  making 
them  resplendent  by  turns ;  and  in  the  sunbeams  large  blue  dragon-flies  flashed  to  and 
fro,  like  fiery  gems  borne  on  lacy  wings.  Dora  raised  her  eyes  from  the  beauty  at  her 
feet  to  that  overhead,  and  saw  the  clear  blue  sky  through  the  green  leaves,  and  a  white 
cloud  sail  slowly  across ;  then  she  fixed  them  again  on  the  water,  the  lilies,  and  the 
dragon-flies.  Had  she,  then,  never  turned  her  eyes  on  these  objects  before  ?  Yes,  truly  ; 
but  we  may  have  eyes,  and  yet  see  not.  The  inner  life,  where  dwells  the  perception  of 
beauty,  saw  them  now  for  the  first  time. 

"  How  wonderful  all  this  is  I"  thought  Dora.  "  What  a  blessing  is  life  !"  and  she 
started  ;  for  she  remembered  her  sensations  so  short  a  time  before,  and  now  they  seemed 
in  her  recollection  like  a  strange  and  troubled  dream.  She  looked  round  bewildered,  and 
saw  the  large  eyes  of  the  child  fixed  on  her  again. 
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"  I  have  taken  your  lily,"  said  she.  fancying  that  the  half-painful  expression  in  his 
face  arose  from  his  loss  ;  but  it  was  only  his  sympathy  with  her  bewilderment.  "  Can  you 
not  gather  another  1" 

He  began  to  try,  but  there  was  not  one  within  his  reach  ;  and  he  had  just  assured  her 
he  could  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the  path,  and  a  young  country- 
man appeared,  whom  he  called  to  his  aid.  "  It  is  my  brother  Hugh,  lady/'  he  said,  as  if 
he  divined  she  wished  to  know  who  this  new-comer  might  be. 


Hugh  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and  then  laid  down  his  axe  and  billhook,  and  waded  j 
into  the  water  quite  regardless  of  wetting  his  boots,  gathered  a  lily,  which  he  gave  to  his  j 
little  brother  ;  and  then  taking  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  it  was  time  to  go  home,  and  led  j 
him  away  down  a  glade  in  the  forest,  the  little  fellow  laden  with  his  wreath  and  his  flower,  j 
often  looking  back  and  smiling  to  Dora,  till  they  had  both  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  him  again  V  thought  Dora.  "  I  wish  I  had  asked  where  he  lives. 
He  looks  thin  and  pale.  Perhaps  he  is  ill,  or  very  poor,  and  I  might  do  something 
to  help  him  and  do  him  good.    I  must  find  him  out."    Already  sympathy,  awakened  by 
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beauty,  had  given  her  an  aim,  a  purpose  beyond  herself,  and  she  no  longer  felt  she  had 
nothing  to  live  for.  As  she  stood  thinking  of  the  child,  and  looking  the  way  he  had 
gone,  the  forest-glade  seemed  so  lovely  and  so  tempting,  that  her  steps  were  almost 
unconsciously  led  towards  it ;  and  yet  she  looked  back,  afraid  to  leave  the  water-lilies, 
and  the  surrounding  banks  with  their  mosses  and  ferns,  lest  the  charm  that  had  so  over- 
come her  spirit  should  melt  away.  But  as  she  moved  on  the  charm  moved  with  her.  A 
soft  green  light,  falling  through  the  overarching  trees,  was  diffused  all  round  about  her ; 
a  fresh  aromatic  scent,  such  as  green  leaves  give  off  in  sunshine,  invigorated  her  whole 
being ;  pale  wood-flowers  grew  among  the  short  grass  at  her  feet ;  little  white  moths 
flitted  among  the  bushes  ;  wreaths  of  briony,  ivy,  and  honeysuckle  formed  exquisite 
drapery  on  the  tree-trunks  ;  dark  masses  of  green  holly,  with  glossy  leaves,  contrasted 
with  the  light  feathery  beeches  and  the  rich  colour  of  the  oaks  and  elms  ;  and  a  little 
stream  flowing  over  its  pebbly  bed  kept  up  a  continual  tinkling  music,  undisturbed  by 
any  sound  except  the  light  whisper  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the  distant  cooing  of  a 
dove,  and  the  occasional  clear  carol  of  a  robin, — for  the  other  birds  had  'ceased  their  song 
with  the  spring.  Dora  wandered  on  by  mossy  paths,  or  stood  still  to  ga.ze  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  or  seated  herself  on  the  roots  that  here  and  there  formed  a  network  on  the 
ground.  She  thought  she  must  have  been  here  before  ;  yet  every  thing  seemed  new 
to  her,  and  every  thing  filled  her  with  delight.  It  seemed  to  her  also,  that  when  she  was 
a  little  child  she  used  to  come  here  with  her  mother ;  and  a  longing  for  love  and  sym- 
pathy arose  within  her.  "0  my  mother,"  she  inwardly  exclaimed,  "  if  I  could  only  see 
you  once  again  I"  A  golden  ray  flashing  through  the  trees  made  her  tremble,  as  though 
her  wish  had  been  answered  by  a  spiritual  presence ;  and  she  saw  that  the  whole  scene 
was  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun.  She  rose  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  that  must 
have  passed  since  she  came  out,  when  she  was  startled  by  perceiving  a  figure  at  no  great 
distance,  seated  on  a  rocky  ledge.  But  a  moment's  observation  reassured  her ;  and  she 
ran  towards  him,  exclaiming,  "  Mr.  Trevor,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I" 

.  "  My  dear  girl,  it  is  happiness  to  me  indeed  to  see  you  again,"  said  he,  after  earnestly 
gazing  in  her  face,  "  and  to  see  you  as  you  are  now.  I  could  fancy  I  saw  your  father's  eyes 
looking  into  mine — the  very  light  that  shone  in  them  when  he  talked  ; — it  is  wonderful  \" 
and  Mr.  Trevor  made  her  sit  beside  him,  and  for  some  time  remained  silent,  and  as  if 
lost  in  thought.  Dora  also  was  silent,  but  her  whole  soul  was  full  of  thought ;  her  eyes 
wandered  from  the  kind  friend  by  her  side,  in  whose  presence  she  felt  a  sort  of  repose  and 
confidence,  to  the  exquisite  and  constantly-changing  beauty  of  the  woods,  as  the  gorgeous 
light  of  sunset  faded  away  and  a  deep  solemn  gloom  fell  gently  over  all  things.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  branches,  swaying  slowly  overhead,  gave  her  a  blessing ;  and 
a  sudden  flash  of  joy  rushed  through  her.  To  live — to  exist  in  such  a  world  as  this — 
what  a  boon  it  was  ;  and  to  be  the  possessor  of  all  this  beauty — to  call  it  hers  !  She 
started  up,  and  asked  Mr.  Trevor  to  return  to  the  house  with  her.  "  When  did  you 
arrive  ?"  she  said  "  0,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  see  you  again  ;  and  are  not  you  glad  to 
come  ?    Have  you  seen  any  where,  in  all  your  travels,  such  a  beautiful  place  as  this  1" 

Mr.  Trevor  rose,  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  told  her  he  was  indeed  happy  to 
come  again,  and  that  this  was  indeed  a  lovely  place  ;  but  that  when  she  had  seen  more 
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of  this  rich  and  beautiful  world  of  ours,  she  would  give  up  comparisons  in  despair.  And 
then  he  began  to  tell  her  about  all  he  had  seen  since  he  left  her — about  mountains 
and  lakes  and  noble  rivers — about  rocks  and  snowy  heights — about  immense  pine- 
forests,  and  the  great  ever-changing  sea, — and  about  Italian  skies,  and  orange-groves, 
and  vineyards,  and  the  rich  splendours  of  the  South. 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  all  this  ?"  thought  she.  "  0,  what  a  blessing  is  life  !"  And  as  she 
thought  so,  the  old  gray  towers  of  the  Hall  appeared  in  sight,  with  the  full  moon  rising 
over  them.  It  was  a  beautiful  home  to  return  to  ;  but  the  sight  recalled  Helen,  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  and  the  grief  which  had  so  oppressed  Dora's  spirit  in  the  morning.  A  slight 
feeling  of  shame  arose  within  her.  To  relieve  it,  she  began  to  tell  Mr.  Trevor  of  Mrs. 
Wilmot's  intention  to  leave  her. 

"  I  know  it  all,"  said  he.  "  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  uneasy  about  you  when  I  arrived,  and 
told  me  the  events  of  the  morning.  It  was  to  seek  you  I  wandered  off  into  the  wood;  and 
found  you,  but  very  unlike  what  I  expected.    I  find  she  does  not  know  my  Dora,." 

"  Ah,  but  perhaps  you  think  too  well  of  me.  I  hardly  know  myself ;  or  what  it  is 
that  has  made  me  feel  so  happy  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  or  so  strangely  different  to  what 
I  did  this  morning ;  but  I  hope — I  hope  I  shall  not  disappoint  you.  Do  you  really 
think,  though,  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  will  leave  me  ?" 

"  You  would  not  wish  her  to  neglect  her  duty  to  her  children  ?" 

Dora  blushed  ;  she  would  have  said  that  she  could  not  imagine  that  any  thing  such 
little  children  could  want  could  be  of  the  same  importance  as  her  own  training  and 
education  ;  but  the  very  words  "  little  children,"  as  they  rose  in  her  mind,  made  her 
think  of  that  pale  child  and  his  lily.  She  was  silent,  and  raised  the  flower  which  she 
still  held  so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  moonbeams.  It  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever 
so ;  and  in  gazing  on  it  she  quite  forgot  what  she  was  going  to  have  said,  and  only 
replied :  "I  am  very  sorry  to  lose  her.  She  is  very  good  and  very  kind,  and  I  love 
her  very  much.  She  has  promised  me  not  to  go  for  a  month.  She  thinks  she  can  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  satisfy  her  for  that  period.  We  must  then  think  what  is 
best  to  do.  I  cannot  think  what  to  do.  It  would  be  so  sad  to  have  a  stranger  with  me  ; 
and  Helen  did  not  seem  to  think  she  could  return  soon.  Indeed,  I  was  so  unkind  to  her, 
I  hardly  think  she  will  care  to  come  again." 

They  were  walking  across  the  lawn  now  under  the  cedars,  and  the  stars  looked  down 
through  the  dark  branches  overhead.  They  reached  the  fountains,  glancing  in  the 
moonlight,  and  stood  between  the  marble  basins,  listening  to  the  murmuring  sounds 
of  the  water  as  it  fell  into  them. 

"  Dora,"  said  Mr.  Trevor,  "  is  not  this  peaceful  and  beautiful  ?" 

"  0  yes.    I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  it " 

"  Let  us  not  desecrate  such  a  scene  by  anxious  and  troubled  thoughts.  Let  us  do 
what  is  right,  and  have  faith  and  hope  for  the  future.  Perhaps  a  way  will  be  found  to 
avert  the  evil,  or  turn  it  to  good." 

As  he  spoke  he  led  her  up  the  steps  to  the  terrace  ;  and  they  saw  the  light  streaming 
through  the  windows  of  the  library,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  standing  within,  ready  to  receive 
them  with  her  sweet  gentle  welcome. 
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v.— IN 

The  village  cock,  with  lusty  throat, 

Proclaims  'tis  time  to  rise ; 
The  lark  now  trills  her  gladsome  note 

In  soaring  to  the  skies. 

The  horses  give  a  welcome  neigh, 

As  light  peeps  through  the  roof : 
And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  play, 

Strike  lire  with  their  hoof. 
This  wakes  the  stable-man,  old  King, 

His  little  room 's  hard  by, 
Who  out  of  bed  doth  quickly  spring 

And  rub  each  sleepy  eye. 
With  frequent  shake,  and  arms  outspread, 

He  yawns  with  droll  grimace  ; 
Then  into  water  dips  his  head, 

And  sluices  well  his  face. 
His  clothes  put  on,  at  once  he  goes 

His  duties  to  prepare  ; 
And  with  a  sieve  the  oats  he  throws 

Most  skilfully  in  air. 

The  horses  winny  louder  yet, 
That  sound  they  know  implies 

That  soon  their  breakfast  will  be  set 
Before  their  longing  eyes. 
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With  confidence  along  the  floor 

The  timid  rabbits  steal ; 
While  sparrows,  hopping  to  the  door, 

Procure  a  hasty  meal. 
When  in  the  stable  sleeps  my  horse, 

The  dog  lies  there  as  well ; 
Such  good  old  friends  have  learnt,  of  cour 

In  harmony  to  dwell. 
In  order  his  old  friend  to  greet 

He  leaves  a  snug  warm  room, 
And  seeks  the  stable  now  made  sweet 

By  dint  of  fork  and  broom. 
And  now  yourself,  good  horsy  mine, 

Must  be  rubb'd  nice  and  clean  : 
Your  coat  like  silk  or  glass  should  shine- 
No  mud  must  there  be  seen. 
So  rest  ye  still,  my  bonny  steed, 

While  King  removes  the  dirt ; 
'Twould  be  a  crying  shame,  indeed, 

To  do  the  old  man  hurt. 
Ah,  there 's  the  sun  !  his  glowing  face 

Peeps  in,  as  if  to  say, 
"  You  see  that  I've  begun  my  race  ; 

'Tis  time  to  work — not  play. " 


VI. — ON  THE  ROAD  HOME. 


i. 

The  labour  of  the  day  is  at  an  end ; 

Housed  are  the  waggon  and  the  rolling  car ; 
The  horses  quietly  now  homeward  wend 

To  where  the  village  smileth  from  afar  : 
Field,  tree,  and  stream  are  warm  with  golden 
dyes 

Cast  by  the  setting  sun  athwart  the  skies. 
ii. 

Shouts  from  behind  attract  the  carman's  ear, 
And  soon  his  bonny  boy  appears  in  sight : 

"  0,  let  me  ride  on  Dobbin,  father  dear  ; 
Please  put  me  up ;  no  fear,  I'll  hold  on  tight." 

Tom  has  his  wish  ;  high  up  he  sits  in  pride, 

The  while  his  father  trudges  on  beside. 


in. 

Soon  does  his  wife  arrive,  the  fair-haired  Rose, 
With  babe  in  arms,  which  gleefully  doth 
crow ; 

The  dog,  with  hearty  bark,  his  pleasure  shows, 

And  thus  together  homewards  do  they  go  : 
Their  joys  by  this  glad  meeting  are  increased, 
For  friends  are  welcome  both  to  man  and  beast. 

IV. 

The  horse's  toils  are  recompensed  by  rest — 
Rest  and  good  food  his  ev'ry  want  supply ; 

But  man  by  loftier  aim  should  be  possessed, 
And  approbation  seek  from  One  on  high : 

Let  us  but  do  our  duty  whilst  we  live, 

And  trust  in  Heav'n  our  failings  to  forgive. 


%\z  -Surprise, 


Marz  and  Jane  were  two  little  sisters  who  loved  their  mamma  very  dearly.  One 
morning  she  told  them  that  she  was  going  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  her  friend  ; 
and  she  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  take  all  the  books  down  from  the  shelves  and 
dust  them,  and  put  them  up  in  their  places  again. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  both  the  little  girls  ;  "  we  should  like  it  very  much." 

As  soon  as  their  mamma  was  gone  they  began.  Jane  stood  upon  a  little  step-ladder, 
and  handed  the  books  from  the  higher  shelves  to  Mary,  who  laid  them  upon  the  table  ; 
and  then  they  both  dusted  them. 

Sometimes  they  looked  into  the  books  to  see  if  there  were  any  pictures  in  them  ;  but 
they  did  not  stay  to  read  any  of  them,  for  they  thought  that  would  take  up  too  much 
time. 

At  last  they  came  to  two  large  books  that  had  Tome  printed  on  the  backs,  so  Mary 
knew  that  they  were  French  books.  She  opened  one  of  them,  and  said  :  "  There  are  no 
pictures,  I  can  see,  though  the  leaves  are  not  cut." 

"  Let  us  cut  them,"  said  Jane  ;  "  I  know  that  mamma  does  not  like  the  trouble  ;  and 
if  we  do  it,  it  will  be  a  nice  surprise  for  her." 

"  0  yes,  do  let  us,"  said  Mary ;  and  they  made  haste  to  finish  dusting  the  books 
before  it  was  dark. 

Then  Mary  found  an  ivory  paper-cutter,  and  Jane  brought  a  small  table-knife  ;  .and 
they  sat  down  together  on  the  rug  before  the  fire.  They  were  very  merry,  chattering  and 
laughing,  and  trying  which  could  finish  her  book  the  first. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  books  were  printed  on  very  soft  paper,  almost  like  blotting- 
paper,  with  a  great  many  little  knots  in  it.  When  Jane's  sharp  dinner-knife  came 
against  one  of  them,  it  slipped,  and  cut  away  a  large  piece  of  the  paper  ;  and  when 
Mary's  blunt-edged  paper-knife  came  against  one  of  the  knots,  it  was  just  as  bad,  for  at 
first  it  stuck,  and  then  tore  out  a  piece  all  ragged  and  uneven. 

But  the  two  merry  little  girls  did  not  notice  it  much ;  and  when  they  had  finished, 
they  put  the  books  upon  their  mamma's  work-table,  that  she  might  be  sure  to  see  them 
when  she  came  in,  and  felt  quite  pleased  to  think  how  much  she  would  be  surprised. 

When  mamma  came  in  they  ran  to  meet  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  made  her  look  at 
the  shelves  to  see  how  orderly  they  were.  Mamma  looked,  and  said  it  was  done  very 
nicely ;  and  then  she  turned  and  saw  the  French  books  on  her  work-table. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  to  put  these  two  on  the  shelf  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  took  them  up. 

"  No,,  mamma,  we  did  not  forget,"  said  Mary  ;  and  bothTshe  and  Jane  smiled,  for 
their  mamma  opened  the  books  ;  and  now  they  expected  the  surprise. 

But  as  soon  as  their  mamma  had  turned  over  the  leaves,  she  said  quickly  :  "  Who 
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has  spoiled  my  new  French,  books  so  ?"  and  she  held  out  the  torn  uneven  leaves  for  the 
little  girls  to  see. 

Poor  things,  when  they  saw  what  they  had  done,  Jane  began  to  cry,  and  Mary  looked 
very  unhappy,  and  said  :  "  We  did  not  mean  to  spoil  them,  mamma  ;  we  only  wanted 
to  give  you  a  surprise." 

When  mamma  saw  how  sorry  the  children  looked,  she  smiled  kindly,  and  said  :  "  As 
you  meant  to  please  me,  I  cannot  be  angry ;  but  you  see  it  is  not  so  easy  as  you  thought 
to  give  a  pleasant  surprise." 

Then  Jane  left  off  crying ;  and  both  she  and  Mary  promised  that  the  next  time  they 
tried  to  surprise  any  one,  they  would  do  their  work  carefully  as  well  as  quickly. 


^0  a  Beautiful  Mtle  <&ixl 


Dear  child,  when  oft  the  world  will  plough 
Care -furrows  deep  into  my  brow, 

One  smile  of  thine 
Will,  like  a  sunbeam,  through  my  heart 
Its  cheering  light  and  warmth  impart — 

A  ray  divine. 

So  fairy -like,  so  full  of  grace 

Thy  form  ;  so  sunny-bright  thy  face  ; 

I  fancy,  dear, 
Thou  art  some  kindly  spirit  come 
From  Heav'n  to  watch  and  ward  our  home 

From  grief  and  care. 

Nor  doth  kind  nature  e'en  withhold 
Her  better  gift,  thy  heart  to  mould 

As  pure  as  fair  ; 
Speaking  its  language  through  thine  eyes 
And  free  clear  countenance,  where  lies 

No  shade  of  care. 

Thy  face  a  window ;  look  we  through, 
The  garden  of  thy  mind  we  view — 

0  fiow'rets  dear ! 
Thy  hair  the  curtain,  simply  bound 
In  drooping  folds,  each  side  loop'd  round 

Behind  thine  ear. 

Of  fays  I've  read,  with  grace  array'd, 
And  lovely  sylphs  who  'neath  the  shade 

Of  forests  dwelt ; 
All  fable-lore  they  seem'd  to  me, 
Until  first  in  thy  company 

Their  truth  I  felt. 

Jessie  Lee. 


i 


HII  (BuiXimzz. 


TOjat  tog  it  matter? 


Methinks  it  cannot  matter  at  all, 
Whether  a  fountain  is  great  or  small, 
Provided  the  water  is  good  and  clear, 
To  quench  one's  thirst,  like  the  soldier's  here. 


CJmtlg  to  Woxk 


Begin  to  work  when  you're  in  heart, 
For  then  you've  done  the  hardest  part ; 
Write  down  your  thoughts  ere  they're  forgot, 
And  strike  the  iron  while  it's  hot. 


iElfrfo,  or  tfje  Sags  of  Cfjtbalrg. 

By  ALFEED  ELWES. 

CHAPTEK  III.— MADELINE. 
"  Elfrid,"  she  said,  in  voice  of  mournful  tone,  yet  soft  as  sighed  the  zephyr  through  the 
grove,  "  tell  me,  dear  brother,  why  art  thou  so  changed  ?  why  dost  thou  fly  from  all  thou 
once  didst  love  ?  and,  Elfrid  dearest,  why  fly'st  thou  from  me  ?    What  is  the  crime  of 
thy  poor  Madeline,  that  she  should  be  thus  cruelly  despised  V 

Her  tears  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed.  Turning  her  head  to  shade  her  streaming 
eyes,  she  firmly  tried  to  stay  her  girlish  grief ;  but  yet  in  vain,  for  ah  !  she  sobbed  aloud. 
The  sight  was  more  than  Elfrid  s  heart  could  bear.  Swift  to  her  side  he  sprang ;  and 
then  with  words  of  kind  import,  and  sweet  caressing  ways,  prayed  her  those  tears  to  dry, 
her  heart  to  calm. 

"  Dear  girl/'  he  said,  as  side  by  side  they  sate,  and  smiles  began  his  efforts  to  repay, 
"  'tis  not  from  thee,  believe  me,  that  I  fly,  since  thy  dear  presence  never  caused  me  pain  ; 
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say  that  I  seek  to  fly  from  mine  own  self,  and  thou  wouldst  then  be  nearer  to  the  truth. 
I  feel,  dear  sister,  a  deep  voice  within  which  urges  me  alike  by  night  and  day  to  change 
this  idle,  this  inglorious  life,  for  things  more  worthy  of  my  father's  son.  Are  these 
the  times,  when  men  of  ev'ry  grade  are  flocking  to  do  battle  for  the  Lord,  that  I,  who 
spring  from  a  long  warrior-line,  should  thus  ignobly  waste  my  prime  of  years  ?  This,  my 
dear  sister,  is  the  secret  cause  of  that  great  change  but  now  thou  spokest  of ;  and  if  I  fled 
from  thee  'twas  e'en  that  thou,  dear  as  thou  art  to  every  wish  of  mine,  but  help'st  to  rivet 
stronger  the  dull  chains  which  bind  me  to  this  House  of  Indolence.  Ah,  Madeline  !  thou 
ne'er  wilt  know  how  pure,  how  deep,  how  powerful  my  love  can  be,  until  my  conscience 
tells  me  that  my  life  no  longer  like  a  useless  weed  doth  grow,  wasting  unseen,  degraded 
yet  unknown  !" 

The  crimson  glow  which  now  spread  o'er  the  west  lent  to  young  Elfrid's  cheek  a 
warmer  tint  ;  and  Madeline,  with  wonder  and  with  awe,  gazed  on  the  light  which  shone 
from  those  bright  eyes.  Never  before  had  she  beheld  him  thus  ;  never  till  now  had  felt 
so  deeply  moved  ;  but,  as  she  clung  to  Elfrid  as  he  stood,  feelings  before  unknown  her 
heart  assailed. 

The  days  which  followed  this  auspicious  eve  were  days  of  almost  unalloyed  delight. 
Who  has  not  felt  that  when  a  .grief  long  hid  has  been  at  length  divulged  to  some  dear 
friend,  that  very  act  takes  off  a  heavy  load,  and  sympathy  removes  one  half  our  pain  ? 
Elfrid  now  found  in  Madeline's  kind  heart  a  more  than  sister's  kindliness  and  love.  By 
quick  degrees  she  drew  from  out  his  breast  his  inmost  secrets,  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears. 
It  seemed  as  if  he'd  panted  but  for  this  ;  to  find  some  gentle  sympathising  ear  to  list 
his  plaints  ;  some  eye  to  answer  his,  when  bright  it  glowed  with  tale  of  knightly  deed, 
or  dim  it  grew  at  thought  of  earthly  woe  ;  some  tongue  to  utter  words  of  soothing 
sort  when  hopes  began  to  wane  and  spirits  flag.  And  Madeline  these  wants  could  all 
supply ;  nay,  more,  she  claimed  an  active,  living  share  in  Elfrid's  mimic  strifes  and 
feats  of  arms.  Now  she  would  take  her  seat  on  some  green  knoll,  majestically  canopied 
with  trees,  and  call  it  a  high  throne,  whereon  she'd  sit,  a  queen  of  beauty,  ready  to  bestow 
upon  some  fortunate  and  gallant  knight  a  precious  gift, — her  own  warm  heart  and  hand. 
Easy  it  were  to  guess  where  fell  her  choice.  At  other  times,  her  fair  hair  streaming  down, 
she'd  fly,  with  mock  alarm  in  her  blue  eyes,  to  where  young  Elfrid  by  a  brook  reposed  ; 
and  there,  in  honeyed  accents,  beg  his  aid,  as  worthy  knight,  to  win  her  back  her  steed, 
stolen  by  freebooters  within  the  wood.  Then  they  together  would  seek  out  the  foe, 
perchance  an  ashling  or  a  nodding  birch,  which  Elfrid's  axe  and  lance  or  trusty  sword 
would,  after  desp'rate  fight,  make  yield  its  prey.  The  contest  o'er,  together  would  they 
go  to  where  a  moss-grown  bank  beside  a  stream  offered  a  calm  and  ever-new  retreat ;  and 
there,  as  hand  in  hand  the  cousins  sate,  Nature,  who  all  around  had  beauties  strown,  no 
lovelier  work  had  made  than  that  young  pair. 

The  close  of  one  of  many  fairy  days  found  them  thus  still,  retired  and  alone.  O'er 
many  a  mile  of  rude  uneven  ground  they  two  had  wandered  ;  and  now  gladly  sought  the 
verdure  of  their  calm  and  fav'rite  bower  to  rest  awhile  ere  turning  to  their  home.  At 
some  short  distance,  near  the  water's  edge,  there  stood  a  ruin,  formed  of  rough  gray  stones, 
whereon  the  moss  of  age  yet  greenly  sate,  and  which  the  ivy  held  in  close  embrace.  A 
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chapel  once,  'twas  said,  whose  modest  roof  sustained  a  belfry,  whence  had  duly  rung 
matins  and  nones,  vespers  and  midnight  mass  chanted  by  one  who,  after  wicked  days,  had 
there  sought  peace  with  Heav  'n  in  prayer  and  tears.  The  legend  told,  moreover,  that  one 
morn,  upon  the  step  whereon  the  altar  stood,  the  man  of  God  lay  murdered  by  a  blow 
which,  from  some  mace  or  blunted  battle-axe,  had  fallen  upon  him  even  on  that  spot 
while  he  his  sacred  duties  had  in  hand.  How  little  or  how  much  of  truth  there  lay 
in  this  same  tale,  it  boots  not  to  inquire ;  suffice  it  that  at  night,  or  still  or  rough,  but 
more  especially  on  Michael's  Eve,  no  peasant,  howsoever  bold  at  heart,  had  ventured 
willingly  to  go  too  near  the  dreaded  spot,  selected  by  repute  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
such  fell  crime. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  taller  elms,  which,  though  embrowned  by  autumn's 
mellow  breath,  were  yet  impervious  to  solaT  beams,  save  in  one  spot,  where  that  most 
noble  ^all  of  forest-growth  presented  a  wide  gap,  made  by  the  wreck  of  one  umbrageous 
tree.  Through  this  the  level  rays  in  glory  poured,  and  on  the  ruined  chapel  redly  lit. 
Young  Elfrids  eyes  were  fixed  upon  its  wall's  ;  and  as  he  watched  them  glowing  'neath 
the  touch  of  that  celestial  limner,  his  apt  brain  began  to  weave  romantic  phantasies,  'mid 
which  so  often  he  of  late  indulged.  As  thus  he  sate,  with  Madeline's  fair  head  resting  in 
confidence  upon  his  breast,  the  while  her  hand  reposed  within  his  own,  the  stillness 
which  o'er  all  about  them  reigned,  scarce  broken,  nay,  made  clearer  ,  to  the  sense  by  the 
faint  purling  of  the  silver  brook,  where  lower  down  it  coursed  o'er  stony  ground,  the  late 
fatigue  of  Elfridand  the  maid  now  took  effect;  until,  by  slow, degrees,  a  gentle  slumber 
fell  upon  them  both,  so  soft  yet  sound,  it  seemed  a  magic  art  had  lovingly  transfixed 
them  to  that  spot,  a  fitting  type  of  loveliness  and  youth. 

Not  long,  however,  had  they  thus  been  bound,  when  upon  Elfrid's  sense  there  clearly 
broke  a  sound,  as  'twere  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  He  listened  doubtingly  ;  for  well  he  knew 
the  castle -gates  too  distant  for  such  note ;  and  this,  though  weak,  was  evidently  near. 
Pausing  awhile  it  murmured  forth  afresh  ;  and  then  the  youth  felt  satisfied  it  came  from 
yonder  ruin,  upon  which  his  gaze  erewhile  had  fall'n  when  that  the  setting  sun  had  wrapt 
it  in  a  flatt  ring  crimson  glow.  The  sun  was  gone  ;  and,  by  a  rapid  change,  night  had 
o'er  all  things  certified  her  reign.  Her  queen  of  stars,  the  moon,  shone  grandly  forth, 
kissing  the  brook  and  toying  with  the  trees,  while  by  her  side  one  bright  attendant  smiled. 
The  ruined  chapel  stood  in  deepest  shade,  and  scarcely  could  its  form  be  recognised  ;  but 
while  the  youth  still  looked  upon  the  spot  from  which  that  tolling  sound  now  louder 
came,  he  wondered  much  to  mark  that  from  the  rent  where  once  a  casement  let  in  rain- 
bow-hues, there  streamed  a  light  which  gleamed  athwart  the  sprays.  With  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  youthful  fear,  he  gently  rose  from  Madeline's  embrace,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  dreaded  spot.  Within  some  fifty  paces  he  made  halt,  for  suddenly  there 
flashed  across  his  brain  the  tales  of  mystery  so  oft  he'd  heard  as  bearing  on  that  same 
romantic  pile  ;  and  as  he  thought,  as  if  to  crown  his  fears,  he  called  to  mind  it  was  St. 
Michael's  Eve  ! 

He  thought  to  fly  ;  but  calling  to  his  aid  the  wonted  courage  of  his  race  and  name,,  he 
onward  pressed,  until  there  scarce  remained  a  dozen  paces  'twixt  him  and  the  walls. 
More  wonder  seized  him  :  crumbled  though  they  stood,  with  mark  of  age  in  every 
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gray  stone,  they  yet  were  whole,  while  sprang  from  out  the  roof  a  quaint  old  belfry,  from 
whose  tenant-hell  rang  out  the  voice  that  called  him  to  the  place.  A  deep-red  glare 
streamed  through  the  stained  glass,  as  though  a  blaze  were  lighted  up  within ;  and 
round  about  the  chapel,  thus  restored,  sweet-scented  flowers  wooed  the  evening  air,  and 
took  the  place  of  thorns  and  long  rank  grass.  With  wonder  still  and  awe,  and  yet  re- 
solve to  seek  this  mystery  to  penetrate,  he  crept  around  the  building  to  the  spot  where,  he 
remembered,  gaped  a  doorless  breach.  'Twas  not  so  now  ;  a  pond  rous  oaken  door,  which 
stood  ajar,  hung  stiffly  on  its  hinge,  and  through  the  aperture  there  gleamed  a  light. 

On  tiptoe  now  he  ventured  to  approach,  and,  timidly  though  firmly  still,  peeped 
in.  He  marvelled  to  observe  the  place  so  changed.  The  moss  which  yesterday  had  clad 
the  walls  had  given  place  to  crimson  drapery,  festooned  from  pillars  equidistant  placed ; 
and  at  one  end,  upon  a  lofty  dais,  there  stood  an  altar,  now  most  richly  decked  with 
silver  sconces,  chalice,  and  gold  cross,  while  from  above  the  Holy  Virgin  smiled.  A  score 
of  blazing  torches  of  vast  size  a  brilliant  light  imparted  to  the  scene  ;  and  Elfrid  looking 
closer  then  espied  upon  the  altar's  foot  a  suit  of  arms,  and,  kneeling  by,  the  form  of  a 
young  man.  After  some  minutes'  pause  the  figure  rose,  and,  with  arms  folded,  paced  him 
up  and  down  ;  when  at  some  noise, — the  sighing  of  the  wind, — he  turned  his  face  full  to 
young  Elfrid's  gaze.  Heaven !  What  shock  there  thrilled  to  his  warm  heart  !  It  was 
his  father  ! — as  in  early  youth  he  stood  depicted  in  the  castle-hall,  where  hung  the 
effigies  of  all  his  line.  It  was  his  father,  just  as  at  Ms  age,  some  thirty  years  agone,  he 
watched  those  arms  the  morrow's  sun  would  see  upon  his  breast ;  for  Elfrid  well  remem- 
bered how  'twas  said,  'twas  on  St.  Michael's  feast  his  knightly  spurs  were  on  the  heel 
of  brave  Sir  Egbert  placed. 

Through  the  half-opened  door  each  gazed  at  each.  In  Elfrid's  look  there  was 
devotion, — awe  ;  and  in  Sir  Egbert's,  love  with  sternness  mixed.  Each  oped  his  lips,  as 
though  in  act  to  speak,  when  burst  on  Elfrid's  ear  so  wild  a  shriek  he  turned  and  fled, 
and  would  have  fallen  prone  but  that  a  loving  arm  was  interposed.  'Twas  Madeline's;  the 
shriek  he  heard  was  hers  ;  and  now  he  found  her  seated  by  his  side,  there  on  the 
bank,  within  their  calm  retreat,  fear  in  her  eyes,  with  trembling  lip  and  tongue. 

"  0  Elfrid,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  fearful  dreams  !" 

He  asked  not  what,  for  his  own  heart  was  full.  He  felt  that  he,  too,  had  been  won 
by  sleep,  'mid  which  his  busy  brain  had  coined  a  dream  ;  for  there  the  ruin  stood,  a  ruin 
still,  made  up  of  crumbling  stone  and  moss  and  weed,  while  round  about  it  crowded, 
as  before,  the  sturdy  thorn  and  long  rank  wavy  grass. 

Natheless  that  vision— dream  but  though  it  were — wrought  on  his  bearing  still  an- 
other change.  His  listless  days  had  ended  in  romance,  which  tinged  the  world  with 
false  though  glowing  hues.  But  now  romance  began  in  turn  to  yield.  He  sought  by 
Guthrie's  and  by  others'  aid  all  manly  feats  to  imitate  and  do :  to  bend  the  bow  and 
wield  the  heavy  lance ;  to  curb  the  steed  and  break  it  to  his  will ;  to  breast  the  moun- 
tain-stream and  track  the  bear  all  these  he  learned  with  ardour  naught  could  damp  ; 
and  often  now  with  falcon  on  his  wrist,  boar-spear  in  hand,  and  hound  within  a  leash, 
he'd  wander  freely  miles  away  from  home,  to  which  at  night  returning  with  his  game  no 
sweeter  guerdon  did  his  spirit  seek  than  one  bright  glance  from  Madeline's  blue  eyes. 
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And  they  all  tumbled  down 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump ! 
The  mare  broke  her  knees, 

And  the  farmer  Ms  crown ; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump ! 
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The  mischievous  raven 

Flew  laughing  away; 
Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump ! 
And  vow'd  lie  would  serve  them 

The  same  the  next  day ; 
Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump ! 
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The  Fox,  when  he  came  to  yonder  stile, 
He  lifted  his  lugs  and  he  listen'd  a  while : 
"  Oh,  ho  !"  said  the  Fox,  "  it's  but  a  short  mile 
From  this  into  yonder  wee  town,  0  !" 


m. 

The  Fox,  when  he  came  to  the  farmer's  gate, 
Who  should  he  see  but  the  farmer's  drake : 
"  I  love  you  well,  for  your  master's  sake, 
And  long  to  pick  at  your  bones,  0  I" 

IV. 

The  gray  goose  she  ran  round  the  hay-stack : 
"  Oh,  ho  !"  said  the  Fox,  "  you  are  very  fat ; 
You'll  grease  my  beard,  and  ride  on  my  back, 
From  this  into  yonder  town,  0  !" 

v. 

The  farmer's  wife  she  jump'd  out  of  bed, 
And  out  of  the  window  she  popp'd  her  head : 
"  0  husband  !  0  husband !  the  geese  are  all  dead ; 
'  For  the  Fox  has  been  through  the  town,  0  !" 

yr. 

The  farmer  he  loaded  his  pistol  with  lead, 
And  shot  the  old  rogue  of  a  Fox  through  the  head : 
"  Ah,  ha !"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  think  you're  quite  dead ; 
And  no  more  you'll  trouble  the  town,  0  !" 
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A  gunner  chanced  to  come  that  way ; 

Wisky,  wasky,  weedle ! 
Said  he,  "  Fll  shoot  you,  silly  hird, 

With  your  fiddle,  faddle,  feedle !" 


the  honeysuckle.  [See  page  71.]  the  rose. 
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III. — STRAIGHT  AND  CURVED  LINES. 

Willie  then  sat  down  to  study ;  and  having  been  very  attentive  for  about  two  hours,  his 
mother  said :  "  You  have  been  a  good  boy  at  your  lessons,  my  darling,  and  as  it  is 
a  glorious  day,  I  think  you  might  have  the  little  treat  you  have  been  wishing  for.  if  your 
father  can  spare  time." 

"  What !  the  picnic  in  the  meadow  by  the  mill  V 

"Yes." 

"  0,  mother,  mother !"  cried  happy  Willie,  jumping  and  laughing,  with  the  tears 
almost  in  his  eyes. 

"  And  now,"  his  mother  went  on  to  say,  "  go  to  your  father  in  the  study,  while  I  am 
busy;  and  tell  him  I  think  it  would  do  him  good  to  be  idle  for  a  day  with  us,  as  he 
has  been  working  so  hard  lately." 

Willie  did  not  stop  to  hear  another  word,  but  made  a  dash  at  the  door,  which  he  left 
wide  open  ;  and  then  rioted  and  tumbled  along  till  he  came  to  the  study  ;  which  he  en- 
tered headlong,  falling  flat  on  the  floor. 

"  My  child,  my  child,"  said  his  father,  who  had  made  a  great  blot  in  his  writing, 
"  what  is  all  this  dreadful  clatter  about  ?" 

"  0,  such  fun,  father  !"  screamed  Willie. 

"  Well,  but  stop  a  moment ;  it  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  enjoy  it,  to  startle  me  in 
  *  — — — 
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this  manner :  you  needn't  be  rude  because  you  are  happy.  Come  here,  now,  and  empty 
your  little  heart  on  mine." 

So  Willie  put  his  arms  quite  gently  round  his  kind  father's  neck,  and  told  him  all  his 
mother  said ;  and  added  such  good  begging  of  his  own,  that  the  poor  father  was  quite 
beaten,  and  said.  "  Yes." 

In  an  hour  they  were  all  ready,  and  the  gig  at  the  door. 

"  Shall  we  go  by  the  river  as  far  as  the  hand-post  near  the  beach,  and  return  in  the 
evening  by  the  '  green  lane'  and  the  wood  ?"  said  Willie's  mother. 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  the  nicest  way,"  replied  his  father  ;  and  off  they  started. 

Chatting  pleasantly,  they  soon  came  to  the  river  along  which  their  road  lay.  It 
wound  backwards  and  forwards  among  the  meadows  till  it  was  lost  in  the  distant  hills. 

"  Tell  me  what  lines  there  are  in  all  those  bends,  Willie,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Only  two — curved  lines  and  straight  lines." 

"  But,"  asked  his  father,  "  are  there  no  more  lines  in  any  thing  than 
these  ?" 

"  No  ;  Mr.  Graphic  says,  that  trees  and  houses,  and  statues  of  men, 
and  all  things,  are  made  only  of  straight  lines  and  curved  lines." 

"  Well  but,  Willie,  do  you  call  the  rough  jagged  outline  of  that  elm- 
tree  a  curve  ?" 

"  No,  not  one  curve  ;  it  is  made  of  a  great  many  straight  lines  and 
curved  lines  joined  together." 

"  And  what  would  you  call  the  zig-zag  ornament  on  the  porch  of 
that  old  house  ?"  asked  his  father  again. 

"  A  number  of  straight  lines  joined  one  to  the  other 
in  points.    And  there  is  another  zig-zag  something  like 

Dig  it  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  only  it  has  little  ornaments 

1|toOT      a  at  all  the  top  corners.    What  a  funny  thing  !  it  is  like 

lightning  running  along." 

"Yes,"  replied  his 
father ;  "  it  is  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  orna- 
menting roofs." 

"  Look  at  the  swans, 
like  great  flowers  float- 
ing about,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  they  seem  to  be  relations 
of  the  beautiful  water-lilies  near  them.  How  they  bend 
their  necks  !  I  suppose  Mr.  Graphic  would  call  them 
'compound'  curved  lines,  because  they  turn  various 
ways,  would  he  not  V 

"  I  dare  say  he  would." 

"  Tell  me,  Willie,  what  letter  of  the  alphabet  makes 
the  same  kind  of  curve  as  the  swan's  neck  ?" 

"  I  must  think,"  replied  he.    "  0,  it's  the  letter  S. 
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Mother,  do  let  us  get  out  of  the  gig,  and  gather  some  of  the  flowers  on  the  bank  of  the 
river." 

They  kindly  did  as  he  wished,  and  all  got  out,  and  went  to  the  water's  edge  ;  for  old 
Sheltie,  the  pony,  was  quiet  enough  to  leave  alone. 

"  0,  father,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  have  one  of  those  white  lilies,  and  a  big  leaf  with  it  !' 

"  Well,  my  boy,  111  try  to  get  you  one  ;  but  you  and  your  mother  must  fish  me  out, 
you  know,  if  I  tumble  into  the  water." 

The  good-natured  father  then  cut  a  long  hooked  stick  out  of  an  alder-bush,  and 
contrived  to  catch  it  to  the  stem  of  a  lily,  so  as  to  draw  it  near  enough  to  be  caught  hold 
of.  Tug,  tug  ;  and  up  it  came  with  a  great  slippery  stalk,  two  yards  long  ;  then  another 
tug  at  a  leaf,  and  up  that  came  too.  They  did  not  look  quite  so  lovely  out  of  the  water 
as  in ;  for  most  things  are  more  beautiful  where  Nature  has  placed  them.  But  Willie 
was  very  much  pleased  nevertheless.  He  observed  that  each  petal  of  the  lily  was 
formed  of  two  fine  curves  meeting  in  a  point,  and  that  the  noble  dark-green  leaf  was 
also  all  curved.  He  now  asked  his  father  to  cut  off  the  long  tails,  that  he  might 
pack  his  treasures  comfortably  in  the  flower-basket,  which  they  always  took  out  with 
them. 

He  was  still  very  busy  arranging  the  flower  and 
leaf,  when  they  heard  a  little  rustle  close  by ;  and  looking 
down,  saw  a  pretty  brown  snake  gliding  rapidly  away  in 
the  grass,  like  a  little  rippling  stream  of  water.  Willie  s 
father  tried  to  catch  it ;  but  it  disappeared  immediately, 
no  one  could  see  where. 

"  Was  that  an  adder,  father  V 

"  No,  my  boy,  or  I  should  not  have  tried  to  touch  it :  it 
was  a  common  harmless  snake.  The  adder  is  a  brighter  colour,  and  its  head  is  a  different 
shape.  Give  me  your  pencil,  and  I  will  show  you  on  this  card  what  is  the  difference. 
The  common  snake s  head  is  long  and  narrow,  and  rather  square  at  the  nose  ;  that  of  the 
adder  is  wider  at  the  cheeks,  where  the  poison-teeth  are." 

"  But,  father,  what  makes  those  teeth  more  poisonous  than  the  others  V' 

"  There  are  little  bags  of  liquid  poison  next  to  them,  which  are  squeezed  when  it  bites, 
and  the  poison  is  thus  forced  out  through  a  hole  in  the  tooth." 

"  Thank  you,  father  ;  I  do  so  like  to  hear  about  animals." 

"  How  prettily  he  went  along,  Willie  I  Do  you  know  that  any  line  resembling  that 
which  a  snake  or  serpent  makes  in  gliding  along  the  ground  is  called  '  serpentine  V  Hence 
we  call  the  line  of  the  river  '  serpentine/  " 

Willie's  mother  now  gathered  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  honeysuckle  flowers  and 
pink  and  white  brier-roses,  to  put  in  the  basket.  She  called  Willie  to  look  at  their 
forms. 

He  said  :  "  The  petals  of  this  rose  are  made  of  curves  and  straight  lines." 

"  Yes,"  answered  she  ;  "  and  these  sweet  little  honeysuckle-buds,  and  the  full  flowers 
too,  are  all  curves.  Come  now,  and  help  me  to  pull  up  some  moss  to  put  about  the 
flowers,  or  they  will  be  quite  spoilt  before  we  return  home." 
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In  doing  this,  "Willie  found  a  splendid  gold  and  slate- 
coloured  snail-shell,  which  he  carried  with  great  glee  to  his 
mother. 

"  0,  that  is  a  beauty !"  said  she.  "  Look  at  the  long 
curved  lines  in  it ;  are  you  aware  it  is  called  a  spiral  line, 
dear?" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  The  line  is  also  called  a  '  helix,'  helix  being  the  Latin  name  for  a  snail,"  said  she. 
"  See,  it  follows  one  rule  from  beginning  to  end  ;  that  is,  it  keeps  continually  and  regularly 
winding  round  a  larger  and  a  larger  space.  This  is  a  very  common  form  in  shells.  Look, 
the  way  it  grows  is  curious.  The  shell  is  at  first  very  tiny  indeed ; 
but  it  constantly  gets  larger  till  the  animal  has  arrived  at  its  full  size, 
by  slimy  matter,  which  the  live  creature  inside  gives  out,  being  added  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  so  that  the  new  part  keeps  always 
creeping  round  and  round  the  old." 

"  0,  mother,  I  have  a  great  many  spiral  shells  in  my  box,  and  some 
have  long  sharp  points  ;  but  I  suppose  they  all  grow  the  same  way  ¥ 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  mother.  And  then  she  said :  "  A  ram's  horn  is  also  a  spiral 
line  ; — seeing  that  flock  of  sheep  coming  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  Per- 
haps we  may  observe  one  among  them." 

"  I  see  a  fine  old  fellow  with  large  horns,"  said  Willie's  father,  who 
had  just  returned,  unperceived  by  them,  from  wandering  about  further 
on.  "  How  savagely  he  eyes  us !  he  might  be  rather  dangerous  to 
offend." 

They  watched  the  sheep  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  were  then  glad  to  go  away  from  them 
on  account  of  the  great  dust  they  made. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  spiral  lines  in  nature,  and  of  different  kinds.  If  you  look 
at  the  tendrils  of  the  briony,  each  part  of  their  curve  is  by  nature  quite  regular, — quite 
the  same  ;  but  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  different  forms  of  the  objects  round 
which  they  twine.  How  oddly  they  coil  in  and  out  about  this  little  willow-branch  !  They 
remind  me  of  the  spring  of  your  little  6  Jack-in-the-box'  after  you  broke  the  box  to  find 
out  what  made  the  man  jump  up." 

"  Ah,  mother,"  said  Willie,  "  I  was  so  sorry  I  hadn't  been  satisfied  with  your  telling 
me  what  it  was.  And  the  poor  man  looked  so  miserable  afterwards  ;  the  spring  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  hold  him  up,  so  he  hung  down  all  on  one  side." 

His  mother  laughed,  and  then  said  :  "  Let  us  make  haste  and  gather  our  moss." 

When  they  had  collected  some  nice  handfuls,  Willie's  mother  wetted  it  in  the  river, 
and  placed  it  tenderly  among  the  flowers  ;  after  which  they  started  again  in  the  gig. 
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By  ALFRED  ELWES. 

CHAPTER  IV.— THE  YOUNG  KNIGHT. 
Winter  came  on  and  passed,  and  gentle  spring  revisited  anew  the  grateful  earth,  which 
softened  'neath  her  mild  and  balmy  breath,  and  gradually  donned  its  verdant  dress.  Time 
had  developed  Elfrid's  handsome  form,  and  exercise  had  hardened  ev'ry  limb,  so  that  but 
few  could  match  his  growing  strength,  or  now  compete  with  him  in  use  of  arms.  His 
wand  rings  were  more  frequent,  longer  grew  ;  and  in  pursuit  of  the  wild-boar  or  roe  he  oft 
would  by  the  darkness  be  surprised,  and  forced  to  seek  a  cavern  for  his  bed. 

It  happened  that  one  morning  in  bright  May,  having  descended  from  an  oak,  his 
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couch,  where  he  had  passed  the  night  beneath  the  stars,  he  came  fatigued  and  hungry  to 
a  mount,  whereon  there  stood  a  gaunt  and  ancient  tower.  Hoping  to  find  within  its 
hoary  walls  rest  and  some  food  to  stay  his  pressing  wants,  he  climbed  the  rugged  pathway 
to  the  top,  where  the  rude  pile  stood  bleaching  in  the  sun.  It  was  a  ruin,  yet  appeared 
some  trace  of  human  presence  being  there  of  late  ;  late  footprints  were  indented  in  the 
soil,  and  at  the  door  there  hung  a  buck  fresh  killed.  Passing  the  portal,  Elfrid  called 
aloud,  but  echo  only  answered  to  his  cries  ;  so,  onward  pressing,  ran  he  quickly  through 
deserted  halls,  whose  roof  and  floor  alike  betrayed  the  wasting  influence  of  time.  At 
length  he  reached  a  room  wherein  there  stood  some  oaken  settles  and  a  rough-hewn 
board,  on  which  were  viands,  drinking-horns,  and  wine.  Having  again  with  clamour  and 
loud  cries  summoned  in  vain  the  owners  of  the  feast,  he  sat  him  down  with  goodly  appe- 
tite, and  made  a  hearty  breakfast  ere  he  rose.  Still  no  one  came  ;  and  Eifrid's  wants 
appeased,  his  euriosity  now  led  him  on  still  farther  the  old  ruin  to  explore. 

Within  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  beneath  an  archway,  stood  a  crumbling  stair. 
Up  i  this  he  mounted  ;  but  he  scarce  had  reached  the  topmost  step  when  voices  from 
below  proclaimed  the  hall  at  last  was  tenanted.  He  would  at  once  his  footsteps  have 
retraced,  but  that  the  things  he  overheard  were  such  as  told  him  they  who  spoke  were 
outlawed  men.  Elfrid  in  horror  listened  as  they  swore  to  wreak  deep  vengeance  on  some 
enemy ;  but  when  they  spoke  of  stealing  unawares  and  striking  at  their  foe  when  least 
prepared,  young  Eifrid's  nobler  feelings  were  aroused,  and  he  resolved  their  project  to 
defeat. 

Gazing  with  caution  from  his  airy  height,  as  by  degrees  the  voices  fainter  grew,  he  saw 
four  stalwart  men  of  ruffian  guise,  armed  to  the  teeth,  depart  from  out  the  tower,  and 
take  the  path  which  led  towards  a  wood.  With  hasty  steps  the  youth  sped  down  the 
stair,  and,  ere  the  outlaws  were  quite  out  of  sight,  he  too  had  left  the  keep  some  yards 
behind. 

The  wood  was  gained,  but  now  the  track  was  lost.  Silence,  unbroken  by  a  breath  of 
wind,  reigned  o'er  the  lofty  tenants  of  the  soil,  and  scarce  the  chirping  of  a  vagrant  bird 
assailed  the  ear  as  on  its  course  it  flew.  But  suddenly  this  stillness  so  profound  was 
broken  by  the  clash  of  meeting  steel,  while  cries  and  execrations  loud  and  harsh  were 
mingled  with  the  stamp  of  human  feet.  With  eager  haste  young  Elfrid  made  his  way 
through  bush  and  brier  and  rapid-running  brook ;  and  when  he  reached  a  broad  and  open 
space,  he  saw  a  lord,  but  ill-prepared  for  fight,  with  back  against  a  rock,  by  odds  assailed. 
Four  men,  the  outlaws  he  had  lately  watched,  were  striking  fiercely  at  their  noble  foe, 
who,  with  his  sword  alone  and  vigorous  arm,  with  lightning  swiftness,  warded  off  the 
blows. 

Scarce  had  the  spectacle  met  Eifrid's  eyes,  than,  like  a  lion  rushing  on  his  prey,  he  to 
the  rescue  of  the  stranger  leapt.  The  foremost  of  the  robbers  soon  was  stretched  in  wounded 
helplessness  upon  the  turf  by  one  stout  blow  of  Eifrid's  trusty  spear.  A  second  villain, 
turning  at  the  stroke,  received  from  Eifrid's  gauntlered  fist  a 'cuff  which  sent  him  reeling 
likewise  to  the  ground,  while  with  the  sword  abandoned  in  his  fall,  the  youth  attacked 
the  two  remaining  knaves.  To  waver  they  already  had  begun  ere  that  this  unexpected 
force  arrived  ;  but  now,  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  they  made  some  feeble  inef- 
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fective  strokes,  then  turning,  sought  to  fly  the  fatal  scene.  But  'twas  too  late.  A 
trampling  sound  was  heard  of  coming  horse,  with  jingling  of  arms,  and  in  an  instant 
burst  there  through  the  boughs  a  score  of  knights  with  pages  and  esquires.  With  loud 
Hurrah  !  they  onward  rushing  came  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  traces  of  the  fight,  at  once 
they  seized  upon  the  ruffian  crew,  and  even  upon  Elfrid  laid  their  hand. 

In  hasty  words  their  lord  (for  it  was  he  it  had  been  Elfrid's  happiness  to  save)  ex- 
plained how,  following  eagerly  a  bear,  he  by  degrees  had  left  their  company,  till  reaching, 
tired  out,  this  open  spot,  he  by  yon  villains  had  been  fiercely  met,  when,  but  for  Elfrid's 
bold  and  timely  aid,  faint  chance  was  left  to  find  him  there  alive. 

All  turned  to  Elfrid  now  with  high  respect,  and  knights  and  squires  alike  their  thanks 
expressed,  while  he,  with  joy  commingled  with  surprise,  learned  'twas  the  margrave  he  had 
helped  to  save.  That  noble  lord  now  mounted  his  led  horse,  and  Elfrid,  seated  on  another 
steed,  chosen  from  out  a  dozen  offered  him,  rode,  by  the  margrave's  wish,  close  at  his 
side. 

There  was  so  much  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  joined  to  no  common  strength,  in  Elfrid's 
frame,  that  even  strangers  gazed  a  second  time  upon  his  figure  as  they  passed  him  by,  and 
blessed  his  handsome  face  and  kindly  mien.  What  marvel,  then,  that  one  who,  like  this 
lord,  owed  to  such  noble  soul  and  arm  of  strength  perhaps  the  very  life  that  now  he  lived, 
should  feel  the  strongest  sympathy  and  love  for  one  so  richly,  worthily  endowed  ! 

As  thus  together  side  by  side  they  rode,  while  the  attendants  caracoled  behind,  the 
margrave  by  degrees  from  Elfrid  drew  his  simple  history,  his  fears  and  hopes.  He 
listened  with  attention  while  the  youth  dwelt  on  his  father  s  absence,  and  the  void  that 
lengthened  absence  made  within  his  breast.  He  sympathised  as  next  the  young  man 
told  of  all  his  sainted  mother's  faith  and  love  ;  how  she  had  borne  the  parting  from  her 
lord ;  how  watched,  how  prayed,  how  guarded,  and  how  pined,  until  at  length  entombed 
with  all  her  grief.  The  margrave  listened  as  young  Elfrid  drew  the  picture  of  his  former 
slothful  life,  and  how  by  Akbar  s  counsel  it  was  changed  ;  and  kindly  smiles  passed  o'er 
that  noble  face  as  Elfrid  told  of  Madeline  the  fair,  and  how  she  shared  his  sorrows  and 
his  sports.  But  when  the  youth  his  darling  hope  proclaimed,  to  journey  forth  towards 
the  Holy  Land,  there  seek  his  sire,  and  emulate  his  deeds,  the  margrave  on  his  shoulder 
placed  his  hand,  and  gravely  said  :  "  If  this,  my  noble  boy,  be  thy  firm  wish,  it  shall  be 
straight  fulfilled ;  be  mine  the  care  to  see  it  carried  out." 

While  talking  thus,  the  forest  was  passed  through  ;  and  now  they  found  themselves 
upon  a  plain,  where  a  broad  track,  with  marks  of  horses'  hoofs,  showed  their  approach  to 
habitable  ground.  And  soon,  indeed,  on  reaching  a  tall  elm,  which  seemed  a  sentry 
guarding  a  high  pass,  there  broke  on  Elfrid's  view,  beneath  his  feet,  a  splendid  scene, 
which  struck  him  with  surprise.  A  winding  stream  ran  glistening  like  a  snake  across  a 
valley  of  most  varied  hues,  while  'long  its  banks  full  many  a  hamlet  white  could  watch 
its  duplicate  shine  forth  below.  Amidst  them  all,  upon  an  eminence  which  rose  abruptly 
from  the  gliding  stream,  there  stood  a  gray  and  castellated  pile,  from  whose  quaint 
turrets  fluttered  banderols,  which  gaily  danced,  as  piped  a  rising  wind. 

"  Yonder,"  the  margrave  said,  "  we  lodge  to-day.  That  keep  is  held  by  a  most 
trusty  knight,  who,  long  hath  served  me  faithfully  and  well.    If,  by  to-morrow's  sun,  thy 
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purpose  still  be  firm  as  now  to  aid  the  Christian  cause,  beneath  those  walls,  I  pass  my 
lordly  word,  the  knightly  spurs  shall  glitter  on  thy  heel." 

The  heart  of  Elfrid  leaped  at  these  fair  words  ;  but  ere  his  tongue  could  find  a  fit 
reply,  already  was  the  steep  descent  begun,  and  further  parlance  for  the  time  was  o'er. 

The  hours  which  intervened,  till  broke  the  day  that  was  to  crown  young  Elfrid's 
dearest  hopes,  passed  o'er  his  sense  more  like  a  fairy  dream  than  aught  of  tangible 
reality.  Praises  were  showered  on  his  noble  head,  to  which  he  made  a  suitable  reply  ; 
many  an  eye  for  loveliness  renowned  looked  in  his  eyes  with  soft  encouragement.  Still, 
with  the  fixed  idea  within  his  soul,  "  To-morrow  is  to  crown  my  warmest  hope  !"  no  other 
one  could  harbour  in  his  breast,  but,  like  an  arrow  shot  at  steel  cuirass,  it  scarce  could 
leave  a  trace  to  mark  the  blow. 

That  eve  there  was  high  banquet  in  the  hall,  at  which  as  guests  sate  many  a  knight 
and  dame,  invited  days  before  to  meet  their  lord.  Here  Elfrid,  at  the  margrave's  own 
command,  sate  'mong  the  noblest  at  the  upper  board  ;  and,  as  the  wine  was  quaffed  and 
tale  went  round,  his  late  exploit  was  told  in  glowing  words,  which  made  the  blush  of 
shame  suffuse  his  cheek.  When  the  applause  his  conduct  had  drawn  forth  at  length  was 
o'er,  fresh  feats  of  chivalry,  and  deeds  of  arms  within  each  memory  stored,  were  brought 
to  light,  and  ran  from  lip  to  lip  ;  while  minstrels  tuned  at  intervals  their  harps,  and  sang 
of  lady's  love  and  foreign  lands.  Elfrid,  entranced  at  sight  and  sounds  like  these,  heard 
chant  each  lay  with  ever  fresh  delight ;  and  now  he  paid  the  tribute  of  a  tear,  and  now 
his  eye  with  youthful  ardour  glowed. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  morning  broke  again, — the  morning  that  to  him  was  piled  with 
hope.  A  glorious  sun  beamed  hotly  from  the  sky,  without  one  envious  cloud  to  dim  his 
face.  He  shone  on  brilliant  arms,  on  banners  gay,  on  tapestry  of  rich  design  and  hues,  and 
smiled  on  noble  dames  and  demoiselles.  They  all  were  met,  at  bidding  of  their  lord,  to 
do  the  greater  honour  to  the  youth  who,  at  high  risk,  had  saved  the  margrave's  life  ;  and 
now,  from  that  high  dignity's  own  hand,  his  knightly  spurs  this  day  was  to  receive. 

The  hour  was  come.  Young  Elfrid  on  his  knee,  with  sacred  banner  on  his  shoulder 
borne,  to  prove  his  mission  was  for  Palestine,  bowed  his  flushed  face  the  while  the  mar- 
grave held  his  own  bright  sword  above  his  golden  casque.  A  few  grave  words  were 
uttered  in  deep  tone,  wherein  the  youth  was  urged  to  honour's  ways  ;  the  sword  was  struck 
upon  his  hauberk  bright,  the  trumpets  brayed,  loud  voices  rent  the  air,  and  then  the  new- 
made  knight,  Sir  Elfrid,  rose. 

Never,  while  life  exists  within  his  breast,  can  Elfrid  lose  the  memory  of  that  scene. 
The  brilliant  day,  the  bright  assembly  round,  the  eyes  that  looked  and  glistened  as  they 
gazed,  the  clash  of  music,  and  the  silk  and  gold  profusely  heaped  to  make  a  noble  show, 
a  deep  impression  left  upon  his  mind.  And  now  he  longed  most  ardently  to  see  the  day 
arrive  wherein  he  wandered  forth  to  seek  that  land  which  held  his  noble  sire.  And  oft, 
as  gazing  on  the  splendid  sword  the  margrave's  hands  had  buckled  round  his  waist,  he 
thought :  "  Will  Fate  be  kindly  to  my  hopes,  and  let  this  blade  carve  out  my  way  to 
fame  2" 
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CHAPTER  III. — AN  AWAKENED  SPIRIT. 
Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  following  morning  did  Mrs.  Wilmot  feel,  as  she  looked 
at .  Dora,  that,  strangely  enough,  the  very  consolation  that  she  had  fancied  she  should 
carry  away  with  her  in  the  feeling  that  she  was  unable  to  be  a  guide  to  her  pupil,  and 
that  another  would  supply  her  place  more  efficiently,  was  fading  away,  so  changed  did 
Dora  seem,  so  ready  to  receive  good  influences  from  her,  and  to  give  her  sympathy  instead 
of  cold  reserve.  There  was  a  brightness  in  Dora's  eyes,  and  a  life  and  spirit  about  her. 
She  had  risen  early,  and  had  wandered  among  her  flower-beds,  joyously  singing, — a  most 
unusual  lightness  of  heart  for  her.  Her  studies  had  gone  on  with  vigour  and  earnestness ; 
and  pleasant  conversation  had  never  flagged  during  leisure  intervals  all  day.  Mrs. 
Wilmot  could  not  comprehend  the  change. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  Dora  was  seated  within  sound  of  the  fountains,  which 

H  2 
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now  seemed  to  speak  an  intelligible  language  to  her  ear,  when  she  saw  her  guardian  ap- 
proaching, in  company  with  the  young  woodman  whom  her  little  favourite  boy  had  called 
his  brother.    She  rose  to  meet  them,  interested  in  their  conversation. 

"  This  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Trevor,  "  who  is  one  of  the  under-foresters  here,  makes 
me  a  singular  request.  He  desires  to  have  a  window  opened  at  the  end  of  his  cottage  to 
please  his  little  brother,  who  likes  the  view  there  so  much  that  he  lies  on  the  damp  grass 
in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  and  at  night  in  the  moonlight ;  and  as  the  child  is  ill,  he  fears 
he  will  injure  himself  by  it." 

"  Is  he,  indeed,  very  ill  f  said  Dora. 

The  young  woodman  said,  that  his  brother  had  grown  thinner  and  weaker  every  day 
since  spring,  and  the  doctor  said  he  could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  but  he  hoped,  if  he  could 
have  this  window,  he  would  be  content  to  sit  in  the  house  and  not  catch  cold  as  he  did  now. 

Dora  whispered  to  her  guardian 


that  she  should  like  to  visit  this  cot- 
tage, and  judge  what  had  better  be 
done  ;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  town  the  following  morning,  he  beg- 
ged her  to  do  so,  and  put  the  affair  en- 
tirely in  her  hands. 

Having  received  the  necessary  di- 
rections, she  set  out  for  the  cottage  next 
morning,  and  found  it  without  much 
difficulty  at  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  It  was  very 
small,  consisting  of  one  room,  with  a 
door  and  window  in  front  looking  straight 
upon  the  forest,  and  so  close  to  the  great 
trunks  of  the  trees  with  their  thick  ca- 
nopy of  leaves  that  nothing  else  could 
be  seen  from  it.  All  this  Dora  observed 
from  the  outside,  for  the  door  was 
locked,  Hugh  being  probably  out  at 
work,  and  Johnny — so  she  had  learned 


the  little  boy  was  named — with  him,  or 
near  him,  amusing  himself  in  his  way  with  the  flowers,  or  trying  to  help  with  the  work. 
The  old  housekeeper  at  the  hall  had  told  her  that  these  brothers  were  orphans,  the  eldest 
and  youngest  of  a  large  family  left  alone, — for  all  the  rest  lay  in  the  churchyard  ;  and 
that  Hugh  was  father  and  mother  too  to  the  little  one,  and  as  good  a  workman  as  any 
about  the  place.  Dora  could  see  through  the  window  that  the  room  was  very  neat  and 
clean,  though  it  was  scantily  furnished ;  but  where  was  the  view  she  had  heard  of  ? 
Nothing  could  she  see  but  tangled  thickets  every  where.  She  searched  narrowly  at  the 
angle  of  the  little  building,  and  found  an  opening  in  the  underwood,  where  a  path  had 
been  trodden,  so  narrow  and  so  closely  overhung  by  the  leaves,  that  she  had  to  grope  her 
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way  through  it ;  but  she  was  rewarded  for  her  trouble.  She  found  herself  on  a  narrow 
ledge  of  ground  covered  with  short  turf  at  the  end  of  the  cottage,  and  on  the  edge  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice.  In  the  valley  below  lay  the  lake,  the  forest,  the  park 
with  its  spreading  trees,  and  the  old  gray  towers  of  her  own  lordly  home ;  opposite  to 
her  rose  the  mountains,  rearing  their  granite  peaks  upwards  to  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  sudden  revelation  of  such  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur  made  Dora  stand 
almost  breathless,  while  admiration  and  delight  rilled  her  heart.  "  And  all  that  beauty 
down  in  the  soft  valley  is  mine,"  thought  she.  Her  spirit  exulted  in  the  thought ; — "  I 
will  be  worthy  of  my  high  place  ;  I  will  be  noble  and  active  ;  I  will  gain  knowledge ;  I 
will  protect  the  weak  and  ignorant  "  and  she  cast  her  eyes  downwards,  as  if  in  pity  of 
these  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  saw  at  her  feet  the  water-lily  which  the  child  had  brought 
home.  He  had  sunk  a  wooden  bowl  among  the  thick  ivy  that  clothed  the  ground,  filled 
it  with  water,  and  there  placed  the  bright  flower,  which  opened  its  petals  to  the  light  as 
freely  as  in  its  parent  lake. 

Dora  sank  down  on  a  little  heap  of  dry 
moss ;  the  seat,  probably,  of  the  child  whose 
little  world  of  pure  enjoyment  she  had  thus 
invaded.  Something  she  could  not  define 
troubled  her ;  and  she  looked  round  as  if 
to  seek  an  answer  to  that  which  was  in 
her  heart.  An  old  book  in  the  hollow  of 
an  ancient  tree  close  by  caught  her  eye  as 
she  did  so.  She  took  it  out ;  and  as  she 
laid  it  on  her  knee  it  opened,  as  if  at  a  fa- 
vourite place  often  read,  and  her  eye  fell  on 
the  words,  "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
Long  did  that  book  lie  on  Dora  s  knee  ; 
long  did  she  ponder  the  words,  while  her 
eye  rested  now  on  the  wide  landscape,  now 
on  the  flower,  now  on  the  mountain-tops, 
and  then  was  raised  to  the  clear  heavens 
above.  Had  she  never  opened  that  book 
before  ?  Yes,  truly ;  she  had  read  it  even 
daily,  but  now  she  read  it  with  an  awakened 
spirit ;  a  light  seemed  shed  upon  the  pages, 

and  by  it  she  saw,  as  the  only  realities,  things  before  disregarded  and  despised  by  her. 
She  bent  her  head,  and  leaning  on  the  old  tree,  with  closed  eyes,  uttered  words,  though 
without  sound;  and  while  her  lips  moved,  tears  escaped  sometimes  from  beneath  the  closed 
eyelids.  When  she  once  more  looked  over  the  lordly  domain  it  was  no  longer  with  pride, 
but  trembling  humility.   She  deposited  the  book  where  she  had  found  it,  and  placed  near 
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it  a  small  basket  full  of  fresh,  eggs  and  fruit,  which  she  had  brought  for  the  little  boy, 
fancying  such  food  might  suit  his  delicate  frame  ;  over  all  she  laid  some  beautiful  roses 
from  her  garden,  and  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  "  For  little  Johnny."  Having  fastened 
this  to  the  basket,  she  turned  to  go,  moving  gently  and  silently  like  one  who  leaves  a  holy 
place,  and  took  the  path  homeward  through  the  forest. 

But  she  was  so  wrapt  in  her  new  thoughts  that  she  wandered  through  the  devious 
paths  at  random,  and  at  last  found  she  had  entirely  lost  the  way.  She  tried  in  vain  to 
find  it,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  trees,  with  no  outlet  in  any  direction,  when  she  heard 
the  strokes  of  an  axe,  and  determined  to  follow  the  sound  and  thus  obtain  a  direction. 
As  she  approached  the  sounds  ceased,  but  voices  succeeded  ;  and  she  presently  saw  Hugh, 
with  Johnny  by  his  side,  standing  near  a  fallen  tree  just  felled.  Johnny's  voice  was  plain- 
tive ;  and  he  held  something  between  his  hands  on  which  he  gazed  piteously.  Dora  drew 
near,  and  found  that  he  was  cherishing  a  young  dove  which  had  fallen  to  the  earth  when 
the  tree  came  down  ;  the  nest  still  remained  in  one  of  the  branches,  but  the  parents  had 
flown  away,  and  the  companion  young  one  lay  dead  on  the  grass. 

Johnny  remembered  "  the  lady"  well,  but  he  could  give  her  no  smiles  this  time,  so 
full  of  sorrow  was  he  about  the  doves  ;  and  he  asked  her  advice  what  to  do.  She  thought 
that  if  they  placed  the  nest  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  set  the  little  bird  in  it,  the 
parents  would  come  to  it ;  so  they  did  this,  and  hid  behind  a  thick  holly  to  see  the 
event ;  Hugh  meanwhile  going  to  work  at  some  distance.  They  soon  fell  into  a  whis- 
pered conversation,  for  Dora  wished  to  persuade  her  little  friend  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  and  Hugh  to  move  into  a  larger  cottage,  which  she  would  let  them  have  ;  but  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it.  He  said  they  were  "  so  happy,  0,  so  happy  in  their  own 
home  ;  and  he  did  so  like  to  play  among  the  trees,  and  sit  in  a  place  of  his  own  he  had 
besides."  Then  Dora  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a  window  made,  so  that  he  could  always 
see  out  over  the  valley,  even  if  he  were  sitting  in  the  room.  He  started  up  at  this,  and 
clapped  his  little  hands  for  joy  ;  and  then  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  began  to  cry. 

"  Why,  Johnny,  what  is  it  ?    Are  you  unhappy  V 

"  No,  only  it  is  because  I  can  do  nothing  for  any  body ;  and  every  one  is  so  good  to 
me.  Hugh  works  all  day,  and  does  every  thing  for  me  ;  and  now  he  has  asked  to  have 
the  window  only  to  please  me,  and  I  cannot  help  him  at  all.    I  am  always  so  tired  now." 

Dora  comforted  the  poor  little  fellow,  and  told  him  Hugh  loved  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  did  not  want  any  return  ;  and  besides,  "  who  knows  but  what  some  day  you  may  be 
of  use  to  Hugh  ?"  said  she.  Johnny  listened  attentively,  and  remembering  the  little  dove, 
peeped  out  to  see  how  things  went  on,  but  looked  back  again  to  shake  his  head  and  say 
that  the  little  thing  was  shivering  and  fluttering  its  wings,  and  the  old  ones  did  not  come 
to  it.  So  now  Dora  thought  he  had  better  take  it  home  and  feed  it ;  and  when  it  could 
fly  alone,  which  it  was  very  near  doing,  he  could  bring  it  back  to  its  own  trees,  and  per- 
haps it  would  find  its  parents.  This  was  a  happy  idea.  They  took  the  little  thing  out 
of  the  deserted  nest,  and  Johnny  carried  it  tenderly  in  his  hands  ;  and  they  buried  the 
dead  one  in  a  thick  bed  of  moss,  and  then  set  out  to  gain  the  path  which  would  lead  Dora 
home,  Johnny  walking  before  to  pilot  her  ;  and  when  they  reached  it,  she  bade  him  good-by, 
and  with  a  light  step  pursued  her  way. 


Carlo. 


A.  poodle,  white  as  winter  snow, 
Was  taught  each  week-day  noon  to  go, 

And  carry  safe  his  master's  meal; 
And  though  oft  from  the  basket  rose 
A  sav'ry  smell  to  charm  his  nose, 

He  ne'er  was  known  a  bit  to  steal. 

It  happen'd  once,  as  thus  he  went, 
A  thievish  cur,  on  mischief  bent, 

Snapp'd  sharply  at  his  bushy  tail. 
The  insult  to  avenge  he  burn'd, 
So  dropp'd  his  basket — quickly  turned, 

His  sly  tormentor  to  assail. 


A  crowd  of  dogs  which  saw  it  fall, 
Pounced  on  the  basket  one  and  all, 

And  soon  the  meal  exposed  to  view : 
Carlo  protested,  begg'd  in  vain  ; 
They  car'd  not ;  but  with  might  and  main 

Upon  each  sav'ry  morsel  flew. 

Finding  no  prayers  or  threats  avail, 

"  Well !"  he  exclaimed,  with  wagging  tail, 

"  As  there's  no  saving,  why  not  share  ?" 
This  said,  he  leaped  among  the  rest ; 
And,  I  assure  you,  did  his  best 

To  get  the  biggest  morsel  there. 


%  Exut  .Storg  of  an  Ece^raft 


CHAPTER  I. 

Some  years  ago,  when  in  Canada,  I  was  returning  with  two  of  my  relatives  from  a  visit  to 
a  friend,  whose  property  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Simcoe.  "We  had  been 
travelling  all  day  in  a  canoe  ;  and  when  evening  came  on,  were  glad  to  find  a  house  on 
the  lake-shore,  where  we  might  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  For  winter  was  fast  approach- 
ing ;  the  cold  bitter  winds  were  already  sweeping  the  forest  bare  of  leaves,  and  bidding  us 
desire  a  better  protection  than  our  tents  against  the  frosty  air. 

But  once  within  the  rude  log- walls  of  the  lonely  farmhouse,  and  all  thoughts  of  cold 
were  banished  by  the  sight  of  the  huge  fire  which  was  blazing  up  the  ample  chimney. 
Welcome  and  hospitality  were  as  matters-of-course  in  that  region  ;  and  our  host,  a  worthy 
Scotchman  from  Ross-shire,  received  us  as  cordially  as  though  we  had  been  old  friends, 
long  unseen,  whom  he  was  delighted  to  greet  once  more. 

Others  beside  ourselves  were  his  guests  that  night,  settlers  of  both  sexes,  whom  busi- 
ness had  drawn  to  the  nearest  town,  whence  they  were  now  returning.  Their  quaint  and 
rustic  garments,  seen  by  the  bright  blaze  of  the  logs  which  were  piled  high  on  the  hearth, 
wore  a  picturesqueness  harmonising  well  with  the  tale  of  backwoods'  life  to  which  we 
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listened,  as  we  sat  there  in  the  fire-light.  Eude  as  was  the  speech,  and  unpolished  the 
minds  of  these  men,  there  was  a  novelty  yet  truthfulness  in  their  ideas,  and  a  vividness 
in  their  descriptions,  which  imparted  a  double  charm  to  the  strange  stories  they  told  of 
peril  and  adventure.  And  the  women  too,  their  homely  language  painted  forcibly  the 
wild  scenes  amid  which  the  womanly  virtues  and  affections  may  grow  to  maturity  as 
strong  and  healthfully  as  in  the  softest  atmosphere  of  tranquil  domestic  life. 

Among  these  narratives  was  one  which,  from  the  age  of  its  heroine,  as  well  as  its  own 
nature,  impressed  me  so  deeply,  that  I  was  induced  to  make  further  inquiries,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  make  me  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  story  which  I  now  relate. 

It  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  winter,  yet  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  the  approach- 
ing change.  The  icicles  were  still  glittering  on  the  leafless  boughs,  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  snow,  making  the  traveller's  eyes  ache  with  the  glare,  as  he  passed  over 
miles  and  miles  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

A  solitary  wayfarer  at  this  period  was  journeying  on  along  some  of  the  wildest  por- 
tion of  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  And  while  he  diligently  pursued  his  way,  a  young 
girl  in  a  lonely  log-cabin  was  watching  for  the  return  of  the  parent  whom  she  loved. 
All  day  she  had  been  counting  the  hours  that  should  bring  him  home,  and  making  for  his 
arrival  the  many  little  preparations  which  affection  suggests,  and  which  affection  alone 
knows  how  to  value. 

For  this  log-cabin,  rudely  built  and  solitary  though  it  was,  and  unprovided  with  many 
things  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  requisite  for  comfort  and  convenience,  was  the 
abode  of  contentment  and  happiness  ;  and,  long  as  she  had  lived  in  it,  Margaret  Clements 
had  never  wished  to  exchange  it  for  a  finer  dwelling.  Yet  there  had  been  much  sorrow 
beneath  that  roof,  but  it  had  been  borne  patiently ;  such  sorrow  only  makes  those  who 
share  it  love  each  other  better. 

Margaret  could  just  remember  their  arrival  at  the  location,  and  had  imperfect  recol- 
lections of  ships,  and  carriages,  and  large  houses,  and  fine  shops  ;  but  that  did  not  make 
her  discontented,  for  memory  could  show  her  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  lake  and 
forest  which  she  saw  every  day.  Many  a  happy  hour  she  had  here  spent  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters  gathering  flowers  and  strawberries  or  blackberries  in  the  woods,  or  playing  on 
the  broad  white  sands  of  the  lake-shore. 

But  one  by  one  those  brothers  and  sisters  had  died,  leaving  only  the  youngest ;  and 
then  her  mother  died  broken-hearted.  When  this  happened,  Margaret  at  first  felt  as 
though  her  heart  must  break  also  ;  but  the  sight  of  her  father's  grief  made  her  struggle 
with  and  conceal  her  own,  that  she  might  comfort  him.  And  a  great  comfort  to  a 
sorrowing  parent  at  all  times  is  the  soothing  attention  and  watchful  tenderness  of  a 
good  and  loving  child. 

Margaret  Clements  had  her  reward  in  regaining  her  own  cheerfulness  while  striving  to 
recall  her  father's.  And  now  years  had  passed, — years  during  which,  young  as  she  was,  she 
had  done  her  best  to  supply  his  mother's  loss  to  the  little  Harry,  and  to  render  the 
log-cabin  a  pleasant  home,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  their  father.  And  well  she  had 
succeeded,  as  any  one  would  have  said  who  saw  the  brightness  that  always  came  over 
Clements'  weather-beaten  face  as  he  drew  near  his  cottage,  and  the  smile  with  which  he 
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would  sit  in  the  evening  beside  the  fire  with  Harry  on  his  knee,  watching  his  daughter  as 
her  needle  flew  swiftly  through  her  work,  or  she  read  aloud  some  one  of  the  books  which 
at  long  intervals  he  contrived  to  procure  at  the  "  store." 

This  store,  as  such  places  are  always  called  there,  was  the  shop  of  a  general-dealer,  who 
sold  every  sort  of  thing  for  which  he  thought  he  was  likely  to  find  customers  in  that 
wilderness.  I  should  say  that  he  as  often  bartered  his  goods  in  exchange  for  furs  or 
produce.  The  store  was  a  long  distance  away ;  and  thither  Clements  and  his  nearest 
neighbour  had  gone  to  purchase  groceries  and  gunpowder  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
evening  on  which  Margaret,  now  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  so  anxiously  watching  for  his 
return. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  sky  grew  darker.  Most  anxiously  she  looked  across 
the  little  ice-clad  bay,  on  whose  borders  the  cabin  stood  ;  but  in  vain.  Soon  it  be- 
'came  so  dusk  that  she  could  not  have  distinguished  any  one.  Then,  chilled  by  the 
night-air,  Margaret  closed  the  door,  and  drew  near  the  fire  ;  beside  which  her  little 
brother,  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  tired  at  last  of  asking  when  his  father  would  come,  had 
sat  down  to  mend  a  toy. 

A  few  minutes  had  passed,  when,  to  her  quick  ear,  a  step  was  audible  on  the  trodden 
snow  near  the  cabin.  Margaret  sprang  to  the  door ;  but,  ere  she  reached  it,  it  was 
opened,  and  a  man  entered.  Only  one  ;  and  he  was  not  her  father  !  It  was  the  neigh- 
bour who  had  gone  with  him,  and  now  returned  alone. 

The  frightened  girl  could  not  ask  what  had  become  of  her  father ;  for,  as  she  said 
afterwards,  "  her  very  breath  seemed  to  have  left  her,  and  her  heart  stood  still."  But 
Mark  Simpson  saw  her  dismay,  and  at  once  attempted  to  reassure  her. 

"  It  ain't  so  bad,  Margaret.  Your  father  ain't  here  ;  but  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  hell 
be  as  strong  and  hearty  a  man  as  ever  he  was." 

"  What  has  happened  to  him,  in  mercy  tell  me  ?"  gasped  the  trembling  daughter. 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,  not  enough  to  frighten  you  so.  You  see,  in  coming  down  the 
hill  between  Beaver  s  Point  and  the  Black  Creek,  your  father  fell  over  a  log,  and  broke  his 
leg.  I  carried  him  on  my  back  to  Ned  Martin's  place,  and  left  him  there  quite  comfort- 
able." 

The  suppressed  anguish  with  which  Margaret  had  listened  broke  forth  by  this  time  to 
Simpson's  great  discomposure. 

"  Margaret,  there 's  a  good  girl,  don't  take  on  so  !  He 's  well  cared  for,  I  tell  you. 
Martin 's  a  right  good  one  at  minding  bruises  and  broken  bones ;  and  it  ain't  no  use  crying 
and  fretting  so  over  what  can't  be  helped." 

But  the  poor  girl  was  not  to  be  so  comforted.  The  thought  of  her  father,  ill  and 
suffering,  without  her  near  to  watch  and  tend  him,  was  dreadful ;  and  her  first  impulse 
was  to  hasten  to  him.  But  Simpson  both  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  very  idea.  Forty 
miles  in  that  wild  frozen  country  ;  how  were  they  to  be  trodden  by  her  ?  It  was  madness 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  And  he  argued  and  talked  until  the  thought  seemed  given  up. 
For  Margaret's  heart  was  too  full  for  words  ;  and  she  did  not  strive  to  oppose  the  argu- 
ments which  could  not,  however,  convince  her. 

But  she  did  not  permit  her  sorrow  to  let  her  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Simpson, 
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however,  refused  to  pass  the  night  in  the  cottage,  despite  her  remonstrances-  as  to  the 
darkness,  and  the  distance  to  his  own  house. 

"  The  moon  will  he  up  in  an  hour,"  he  said ;  "  and  then  what 's  six  miles  to  a  man 
like  me  ?  Kitty  and  the  little  ones  will  be  looking  out  for  me  ;  and  I  don't  like  making 
my  old  woman  anxious.  Therefore  let  me  have  my  supper  at  once,  and  111  be  ready  to 
start." 

So  he  took  Ms  supper,  and  went  his  way,  after  many  words  of  sympathy  and.  encour- 
agement to  the  sorrowing  daughter. 

When  he  was  gone,  Margaret  did  not  sit  down  to  lament  or  weep,  but  at  once  began 
her  preparations  for  the  journey,  on  which  she  had  been  resolved  from  the  first  moment 
she  had  heard  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  her  father.  She  knew  that  fatigue  and 
hardship,  perhaps  danger,  lay  in  her  path  ;  but  there  was.  nothing  in  thai  to  deter  her. 
She  could  not  sit  there  grieving  idly  over  her  father's  sufferings,  in  the  home  which  his 
absence  made  desolate,  while  he  lay  far  away  in  pain, — it  might  be  dying.  Her  place 
was  by  his  side  ;  and,  by  God's  help,  she  hoped  soon  to  fill  it.  The  thought  of  her  young 
brother  might  have  bade  her  waver ;  but  he  was  strong,  and  used  to  run  about  all  day  in 
the  snow,  careless  of  fatigue  or  cold,  and  could  withstand  them  better  than  a  more 
delicately  nurtured  child. 

Margaret's  eyes  never  closed  that  night;  yet  she  arose  before  daylight  without  a 
feeling  of  weariness,  to  commence  her  journey.  The  latest  stars  were  still  gleaming 
faintly  in  the  cold  pale  sky  when  they  left  the  cottage  ;  the  little  Harry  so  delighted 
with  the  enterprise,  that  the  knowledge  of  his  father's  illness,  and  his  sister's  serious 
face,  could  scarcely  subdue  his  pleasure. 

By  keeping  near  the  lake-shore  they  could  scarcely  miss  the  way  ;  besides  there  was 
to  guide  them  Simpson's  track,  which  there  had  been  neither  wind  nor  snow-fall  to 
obliterate.  All  day  they  travelled  onward,  pausing  only  for  food  and  rest.  Harry  had 
found  it  all  very  pleasant  at  first ;  but  after  a  time  he  thought  it  very  dull  walking  on 
constantly  in  a  straight  line,  and  wished  to  turn  aside  and  loiter  to  look  at  every  thing 
that  attracted  him ;  and  his  sister  had  to  talk  to  him  of  his  sick  father,  who  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  him,  before  the  child  could  be  induced  to  go  on  with  her  willingly.  And  then 
he  grew  weary  ;  and  Margaret  carried  him  until  he  was  inclined  to  walk  again,  regardless 
of  being  already  loaded  with  a  large  basket  and  a  bundle,  for  she  thought  that  her  father — 
the  father  who  had  so  watched  over  and  worked  for  her  from  her  earliest  infancy — was  now 
suffering  pain  and  sickness,  it  might  be  dying,  among  strangers ;  and  the  desire  she  had 
to  be  where  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  be,  by  his  bedside,  to  wait  on  and  minister  to  him,, 
had  occasioned  a  degree  of  excitement  which  seemed  to  render  the  anxious  daughter  insen- 
sible to  fatigue. 

When  evening  came,  she  calculated  that  about  half  her  journey  was  accomplished.. 
Another  day  spent  in  toiling  through  the  deep  snow,  and  she  might  hope  to  see  her  father,, 
to  have  those  fears  of  his  safety  which  so  tormented  her  set  at  rest. 

They  must  pass  the  night  alone -there  in  the  wilderness;  but  Margaret  had  known 
this  must  be  the  case,  and  was  too  well  acquainted  with  how  people  managed  on  such 
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occasions  to  care  much,  about  it,  while  Harry  was  quite  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the 
proceeding.  There,  were  plenty  of  withered  branches  lying  about,  which  he  helped  her  to 
gather ;  and  she  soon  kindled  a  large  fire,  which  radiated  heat  and  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  warded  off  all  danger  from  any  wandering  lynx  or  bear.  How  beautifully 
the  red  glow  of  the  fire  fell  on  the  deep  snow  around  !  and  how  the  fanciful  forms  of 
the  white-robed  trees,  and  the  icicles  hanging  from  their  leafless  boughs,  gleamed  and 
glittered  in  the  fitful  light  I  At  another  time,  Margaret  would  have  been  eager  in  ad- 
miration ;  but  now  she  was  too  sad  at  heart  to  feel  pleasure  in  any  thing.  Yet  she  strove 
to  be  as  eheerful  as  she  could  while  cooking  their  supper,  and  making  the  best  arrange- 
ments she  was  able  for  their  passing  the  night  in  comfort. 

These  arrangements  would  have  been  thought  scanty  enough  by  any  one  accustomed 
to  English  comforts.  Close  to  the  fire  stood  three  or  four  tall  trees,  whose  branches  were 
so  interlaced,  that  although  they  were  now  devoid  of  foliage,  Margaret,  as  she  looked  up, 
could  only  see  here  and  there  one  of  the  numerous  stars  that  glittered  in  the  deep-blue 
sky-  Beneath  those  protecting  boughs  she  hung  a  blanket  in  the  form  of  a  tent ;  and 
then  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  a  number  of  the  small  spreading  spruce-branches,  she  laid 
them  one  over  another  on  the  ground  to  ward  off  the  chill  of  the  snow. 

By  the  time  she  had  done  this,  supper  was  ready,  and  Harry  also,  for  he  was  both 
hungry  and  tired.  So  they  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  eat  their  supper ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  Harry  was  lying  within  the  blanket-tent  wrapped  in  a  warm  cloak, 
and  sleeping  as  peacefully  as  if  in  his  own  little  bed  at  home. 

For  some  time  longer  Margaret  sat  watching  the  rising  moon,  as  it  flooded  the  whole 
landscape  with  beauty,  and  thinking  how  desolate  she  and  her  helpless  little  brother 
would  be  if  their  father  were  now  to  be  snatched  away  by  death,  as  had  befallen  so  many 
of  those  she  loved.  And  then  she  thought  of  the  lonely  cabin,  where  all  was  now  dark- 
ness and  silence,  and  of  the  happy  hours  she  had  spent  in  it,  and  wondered  if  they  would 
ever  come  again.  For  she  felt  that  Mark  Simpson  made  the  lightest  he  could  of  her 
father's  accident  to  spare  her  feelings  ;  and  she  was  certain  he  was  in  danger,  and 
trembled  to  think  how  great  it  might  be.  Then  at  length  remembering  that  it  would 
not  do  to  pass  any  longer  time  in  such  thoughts,  when  strength  had  to  be  gained  for  the 
morrow's  exertions,  Margaret  Clements  laid  herself  down  to  rest  beside  the  sleeping 
child. 


In  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  of  an  old  country-house  there  stood  an  old-fashioned  dresser. 
It  would  not  have  been  a  pleasing  piece  of  furniture,  for  it  was  very  clumsy  and  inconve- 
nient, if  it  had  not  been  kept  so  nicely  clean  ;  but  Betty,  the  maid,  was  so  precise  and 
orderly,  that  she  scrubbed  and  rubbed  and  dusted  and  polished  until  you  could  have  eaten 
your  dinner  off  the  old  boards  without  any  fear  of  being  annoyed  with  the  sight  of  dirt. 

The  under-part  of  this  dresser  formed  a  cupboard,  which  was  closed  by  a  door 
generally  kept  locked  ;  for  inside  it  were  sundry  pots  of  jams,  jellies,,  preserves,  and  other 
things  that  young  folks,  and  some  old  ones,  are  very  fond  of.  This  cupboard  was  under 
Betty's  especial  care  ;  and  as  she  herself  made  the  greater  part  of  the  dainty  dishes  that 
were  treasured  there,  she  took  no  small  pride  in  having  a  good  store  of  the  very  best. 
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The  owners  of  this  country-house  were  an  old  bachelor  and  an  older  maid,  brother  and 
sister,  who  had  been  talking  about  getting  married  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  had  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  ;  still  they  talked  about  it ;  and,  as  it  was  a  subject  which  made 
them  merry,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  pity  if  they  had  left  off  doing  so. 

They  had  a  brother,  however,  really  married,  who  had  several  children  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  country-house,  one  or  other  of  them  was  often  there ; 
and  it  was  for  their  behoof  chiefly  that  the  said  dainties  were  made  and  kept.  But  some 
children  are  like  pussies,  not  satisfied  with  what  is  put  before  them,  and  of  which  they 
may  eat  freely,  but  must  go  slily  peeping  into  cupboards,  and  dipping  into  jars  for  more. 
Tins  was  the  case  with  little  Susan,  who  was  so  fond  of  such  delicacies  that  she  acquired 
from  all  who  knew  her  the  name  of  Little  Sweet-tooth. 

It  was  a  summer  afternoon.  Susan  had  been  spending  the  day  at  the  country-house 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle.  Dinner  had  been  over  about  an  hour.  The  old  gentleman  had 
put  his  handkerchief  over  his  head  to  save  his  neck  from  the  draught ;  and  a  certain  un- 
musical noise  which  came  from  under  his  screen  proved  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Aunt 
Margery  had  gone  up-stairs.  Betty  was  hanging  out  some  clothes  in  the  orchard,  and 
cook  had  a  holiday  ;  so  that  little  Susan  found  herself  alone. 

Knowing  that  she  must  not  disturb  her  uncle,  she  crept  out  of  the  room,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  empty  of  any  living  thing.  There  stood  the  old  dresser, 
and  there  was  the  cupboard  which  contained  the  dainties.  What  was  more,  the  key  was 
in  the  lock.    "  Ah,"  thought  Little  Sweet-tooth,  "  what  a  chance  !" 

Now  it  was  not  only  very  wicked  of  her  to  think  so,  but  very  greedy  too,  as  there  had 
been  a  nice  jam-pudding  for  dinner,  and  she  had  been  helped  twice  to  it ;  but  in  spite  of 
that,  thinking  only  of  her  own  taste,  and  believing,  silly  thing  that  she  was,  that  as  no 
one  was  by  she  could  not  be  found  out,  she  turned  the  key,  opened  the  cupboard-door,  and 
in  a  trice  was  upon  her  knees,  with  her  fingers  dipped  into  many  a  stone-jar. 

As  she  sought  about  she  discovered  in  a  corner  a  china  mug  containing  some  dainty, 
with  a  wooden  spoon  in  it.  She  tasted  it.  She  did  not  think  it  particularly  nice  ;  but  it 
was  sweet,  so  she  swallowed  a  spoonful.  When  she  had  done  so,  however,  instead  of  the 
pleasing  sensation  which  usually  followed  the  passage  of  delicacies  down  her  throat,  she 
felt  a  burning  pain,  as  though  she  had  been  swallowing  a  dose  of  mustard.  This  grew 
every  moment  worse.  She  let  fall  the  fatal  mug.  She  rose  to  her  feet ;  and  then  in 
agony  ran  screaming  into  the  parlour  with  her  hand  to  her  throat.  Her  aunt  at  that 
moment  came  down  ;  and  Betty  rushed  in  from  the  garden.  Betty  had  passed  through 
the  kitchen,  and  seen  the  mug  and  spoon  on  the  floor,  so  partly  guessed  the  cause  of  the 
child's  cries  ;  but  the  whole  family  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  for  the  greedy  child  had 
swallowed  a  spoonful  of  mixture  intended  to  poison  flies. 

Little  Sweet-tooth  had  fortunately  not  taken  enough  to  kill  herself,  but  she  had  had 
quite  sufficient  to  make  her  very  ill ;  and  more  than  a  month  passed  over  before  she  was 
able  to  swallow  again  with  comfort  even  the  simplest  food. 

•  The  key  was  never  left  in  the  cupboard-door  again  when  Susan  was  in  the  house  ;  but 
if  it  had  been,  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  ventured  to  turn  it. 
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One  day  (the  sun  was  warm  and  bright, 

And  shining  in  the  sky) 
Cock  Robin  said,  "  My  little  dears, 

'Tis  time  you  learn  to  fly." 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said, 

"I'll  try,  I'll  try,  I'll  try." 


I  know  a  child,  and  who  is  she 

I'll  tell  you  by  and  by, 
When  mamma  says,  "Do  this,"  or  "  that; 

She  says,  "  What  for  ?"  and  "  why  ?" 
She'd  be  a  better  child  by  far 

If  she  would  say,  "  I'll  try." 
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Upon  his  hobby-horse 

Then  he  went  to  take  a  ride, 
With  his  pretty  spaniel,  Flash, 

By  his  side,  side,  side. 


Little  Walter  was  his  name, 
And  he  said  to  little  Flash, 

"  Let  us  gallop  round  the  house 
With  a  dash,  dash,  dash." 


So  he  laid  down  his  bread 
In  a  snug  little  place ; 

And  away  Walter  went 
For  a  race,  race,  race. 


But  Flash  had  a  plan 
In  his  little  roguish  head, 

Of  taking  to  himself 
Walter's  bread,  bread,  bread. 
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So  he  watch'd  for  a  moment, 
When  Walter  did  not  look, 

And  his  nice  piece  of  bread 
Slily  took,  took,  took. 


When  Walter  saw  the  rogue, 
He  cried,  "  Oh,  naughty  Flash  !' 

And  he  show'd  his  little  whip, 
With  a  lash,  lash,  lash. 

VIII, 

But  Flash  look'd  so  good-natured, 
With  his  tail  curl'd  up  behind, 

That  his  aunty  said  to  Walter, 
"  Never  mind,  mind,  mind. 


'  Flash  is  nothing  but  a  puppy ; 

So,  Walter,  do  not  worry ; 
If  he  knew  that  he'd  done  wrong 

He'd  be  sorry,  sorry,  sorry. 


"  And  don't  be  angry,  Walter, 
That  Flash  has  had  a  treat ; 
Here's  another  piece  of  bread 
You  may  eat,  eat,  eat." 


So  Walter  ate  his  bread, 
And  then  to  Flash  he  cried, 

"  Come,  you  saucy  little  dog, 
Let  us  ride,  ride,  ride." 
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IV.— ANGLES. 

They  then  left  the  river,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  sea,  towards  which  the  road  went. 
Willie  begged  his  father  to  let  him  drive  the  pony  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  the  road 
being  safe,  and  Sheltie  knowing  his  business  very  well.  As  they  went  on,  his  father 
asked  him  what  he  had  learnt  after  curved  lines. 

Willie  replied,  "  Then  I  learnt  about  angles, — right  angles,  and  obtuse  angles,  and 
acute  angles." 

"  Well,  what  is  a  right  angle  T 

"  A  perpendicular  line  joining  a  horizontal  line  makes  a  right  angle,  father.  And  the 
corners  of  a  square  are  right  angles/' 

Just  then  Willie  s  mother  cried  out,  "  Look  at  that  steam-vessel  close  to  us  ! — we 
should  have  come  in  sight  of  it  before,  but  for  the  trees.  You  can  see  the  people  on 
board.  What  a  pretty  flag !  I  think  it  is  a  party  of  pleasure,  which  has  been  out 
to  watch  the  sailing-match  between  the  two  yachts,  Carrier  Pigeon  and  Falcon,  your 
uncle  told  us  of  yesterday/' 

"  It  may  be  a  '  party  of  pleasure/  "  said  his  father  ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  a  merrier  one 
than  ours, — do  you  think  so,  Willie  ?" 

Willie,  no  doubt,  thought  so  too ;  but  he  was  very  grave  at  that  moment,  for  he  was 
studying  right  angles. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  without  hearing  the  question,  "  the  funnel  of  that  steamer  makes 
a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  horizon  and  with  the  hull ;  and  the  smoke  which  blows 
out  straight  behind  makes  another  with  the  funnel." 
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"  Well  done,  Willie,"  said  his  mother  smiling  ;  "  that  is  very  attentive  and  business- 
like !    Now,  I  see  still  another  right  angle." 

"  0,  mother,  you  mean  the  cliff  and  the  sea  !" 

"  Yes ;  and  how  beautiful  the  white  chalk- cliff  is  against  the  bright  pale-green  water 
and  the  dark-purple  clouds  !" 

Willie  was  looking  very  intently  at  it,  when  his  father  called  out  loud,  "  Stop  !  we 
want  to  go  close  to  the  sign-post,  but  you  needn't  run  us  against  it." 

And  poor  old  Sheltie,  who,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  driver,  was 
going  quite  unconcernedly,  jig-jog,  right  at  it,  found  himself  astonished  by  a  sudden  pull- 
up  from  the  strong  hand  of  his  elder  master. 

Of  course  there  was  a  grand  laugh  at  Willie's  clumsiness.  When  this  had  abated  a 
little,  he  said,  "  I  suppose  that  sign-post  was  a  very  good  right  angle  when  it  was  new, 
but  it  isn't  '  right'  at  all  now.    /  call  it  a  wrong  angle." 

"  Still  it  has  helped  us  on  our  way,"  replied  his . 
mother.    "  Turn  to  the  left  by  that  pond, — but,  please, 
not  into  it !" 

On  coming  to  the  pond  they  saw  some  fine  large 
club-headed  rushes. 

"  How  handsome  they  are  !"  said  Willie's  father. 
"  Those  great  brown  knobs  are  flowers." 

"  Are  they  really,  father  ?  I  should  like  to  have  one 
to  look  at  close." 

"  I  cannot  get  you  any,"  he  replied,  "  for  they  grow 
far  out  in  the  deep  mud ;  besides,  we  have  already  de- 
layed a  long  time  on  the  road,  and  it  would  be  nice  to 
walk  about  the  pretty  church  we  shall  come  to  at  this 
end  of  the  village,  before  your  mother  begins  to  sketch 
in  the  meadow.  Do  you  see,  they  make  a  number  of 
right  angles  with  the  water  T 

They  soon  came  to  the  old  church,  which  stood  in  a 
yard  full  of  trees  and  crosses. 

"Here  are  right  angles  enough,  Willie,"  said  his 
mother.    "  Crosses,  church-tower,  railings,  gate,  and  the 
flat  tombstone  with  the  beautiful  little  cypress-tree. 
How  many  angles  does  a  cross  make  ?" 

"  Four,"  answered  Willie  ;  "  and  that  one  with  the  top  broken  off  makes  only  two." 
After  they  had  walked  about  some  time,  examining  the  church,  and  reading  what  was 
written  on  the  tombstones,  they  went  on. 

"  I  think  I  can  hear  the  water-mill,"  said  Willie's  father  ;  "  so  I  imagine  we  are  close 
to  the  meadow." 

As  they  drove  through  the  village,  the  mother  said,  "  That  is  the  cottage  where  old 
nurse  used  to  live." 

"  0,  what  a  pretty  little  garden  !"  exclaimed  Willie.    "  Roses,  and  Sweet-Williams, 
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and  Canterbury-bells  !  And  what  funny  windows  in  the  cottage  !  The  little  panes  are 
all  put — 0,  what  do  you  call  it  ? — obliquely,  isn't  it  ?  and  they  are  not  quite  square." 

"  It  is  so  in  many  cottages,"  said  his 
mother.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
seen  it  before.  I  suppose  they  find  it  the 
easiest  way  of  making  them.  As  the  panes 
are  not  square,  the  angles  cannot  be  right 
angles  :  so  what  are  they  V 

"  The  angles  at  the  top  and  bottom  are 
acute,  and  those  at  the  sides  are  obtuse." 

"  Yes,  quite  right ;  but  tell  me  exactly 
what  acute  and  obtuse  are." 

"  An  acute  angle  is  sharper  than  a  right 
angle, — I  mean,  the  sides  are  closer  toge- 
ther ;  and  an  obtuse  angle  is  not  so  sharp 
as  a  right  angle, — the  sides  are  farther 
apart.  When  my  arm  is  so  (1),  it  is  a 
right  angle  ;  when  it  is  so  (2),  it  is  acute ; 
and  so  (3),  it  is  obtuse." 

"  Very  good.    I  see  you  understand 
what  you  learn,  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

"  0,  Mr.  Graphic  never  lets  me  leave  off  a  thing  to  begin  a  new  one,  till  I  know  it  per- 
fectly. He  says,  unless  I  quite  understood  what  I  learnt,  it  would  be  like  building  a 
house  with  bad  bricks,  when  the  man  who  lived  in  it  would  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  always  repairing  it.  And  I  should  be  often,  when  I  am  older,  stopping  in 
my  work  to  study  things  over  again  that  I  ought  to  have  known  well  while  I  was  young." 
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His  mother  laughed  playfully  to  see  the  grave  and  wise  face  Willie  had  put  on,  and 
remarked,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  this  again,  dear.    You  were  not  thinking  of  it 

s  yesterday,  when  you  begged  me  to  ask  Mr. 

Graphic  whether  he  would  not  begin  teaching 
you  to  draw  and  paint  figures,  as  '  all  these 
lines  and  things  were  so  easy,  you  could  learn 
\  \J  \       to  do  them  afterwards/  " 

Poor  Willie  looked  pitifully  at  her,  and 
said,  "  0,  dear  mother,  don't  laugh  at  me  ;  I 
won't  be  silly  about  that  any  more." 
So  she  gave  him  a  loving  kiss,  which  set  it  all  to  rights,  and  said,  "  You  know,  no 
one  will  prevent  you  from  amusing  yourself  by  drawing  in  any  way  you  like  during  the 
play-hours." 

And  by  this  time  they  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  meadow.  The 
miller  to  whom  it  belonged  kindly 
gave  them  leave  to  take  in  the 
pony;  so  Sheltie  was  unharnessed, 
and  turned  loose  to  enjoy  the  grass. 
Then  Willie's  mother  sat  down 
under  a  group  of  fine  thick  syca- 
more-trees, and  began  to  arrange 
herself  to  sketch  the  water-mill. 
When  she  was  comfortable,  Willie 
and  his  father  set  out  to  climb  a 
hill  rising  near  the  meadow,  upon 
which  there  was  a  windmill  doing 
the  same  work  as  the  water-mill,  namely,  grinding  corn. 

"  You  see,  Willie,"  said  his  father,  "  the  sails  of  that  mill  are  only  a  great  cross. 

You  told  us  that  a  right  angle  was  made  by  a  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  line,  but  these  are  still  four  right  angles  in 
whichever  direction  they  lie  ;  are  they  not  ?" 
"0,yes." 

"  Then  do  you  know  exactly  what  a  right  angle  is  ?  Do 
you  know  how  to  draw  it  correctly  by  measurement  ?" 

"  I  haven't  learnt  that  yet,  though  I  think  I  could  find 
out  if  I  were  to  try  ;  but  Mr.  Graphic  says  he  will  teach  me  in 
the  next  lesson.    He  tells  me  that  will  be  a  little  beginning  of 
the  science  of — of — I  can't  remember  the  name  of  it." 
"  Geometry  V  said  his  father. 
"  Yes,  that's  it." 


CHAPTER  IV. — THE  DEPARTING  SPIRIT. 
The  window  was  soon  made, — a  large  pretty  lattice  that  would  open  to  admit  the  fresh 
air;  and  Hugh,  to  make  it  look  prettier  still,  trained  some  of  the  ivy  round  it,  and 
Dora  sent  two  beautiful  plants  to  stand,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view. 
With  these  to  water,  and  his  dove  to  feed  and  rear,  and  the  beautiful  valley  always 
before  his  eyes,  Johnny  was  full  of  joy,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  stay  at  home  and 
not  to  follow  Hugh  in  all  weathers.  Dora,  too,  would  often  visit  him,  and  carry  him 
presents  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  nourishing  food  she  sent  him,  too,  for  she  saw  with  grief 
that  he  rapidly  grew  worse.  She  had  consulted  a  physician,  and  he  had  prescribed  for 
the  poor  little  fellow,  but  he  told  her  little  could  be  done  beyond  what  she  had  been 
doing.  Hugh  said  few  words,  but  showed  his  deep  gratitude  by  many  signs,  and  kept 
up  hope  still,  for  his  little  brother  was  twined  around  his  very  heart-strings.  As  to 
Dora,  the  little  attentions  she  paid  to  him  were  sources  of  real  happiness  to  her.  When 
he  heard  her  foot  on  the  path  he  would  come  to  the  door  with  his  dove,  now  quite 
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tame,  on  his  finger,  and  greet  her  with  such  a  bright  smile  that  it  would  seem  to 
her  the  light  of  the  spiritual  world  was  already  upon  him,  and  she  could  feel  the 

meaning  of  the  words  spoken  of  such  little 
ones,  "  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father."  As  she  sat,  which  she  often 
did,  beside  this  child  on  his  seat  of  moss,  if 
the  day  were  dry  and  warm,  or  in  the  room 
and  read  to  him,  or  told  him  stories,  or  taught 
him  poetry,  and  listened  to  his  remarks,  or 
looked  in  his  pure  eyes,  she  was  reminded  of 
that  little  child  who  was  set  in  the  midst  to 
teach  the  disciples  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  She  became  conscious  that,  he  lived 
in  a  loving  communion  with  that  Holy  One, 
who,  when  He  walked  this  earth,  suffered  such 
"to  come  to  Him."  She  felt  that  to  the 
child  at  her  side  He  was  not  only  a  divine 
teacher,  who  left  it  eighteen  centuries  since, 
whom  we  must  follow  now,  but  a  living,  be- 
loved Shepherd  and  King;  not  remote,  but 
always  present,  though  unseen.  She  had 
learned  to  interpret  His  words  already,  but 
now  she  was  led  to  Himself,  and  love  to  Him  awoke  in  her  spirit,  pure  and  bright, 
leading  her  to  the  Father,  and  making  life  and  duty  clear  to  her. 

But  her  favourite  little  boy,  in  spite  of  all  her  care,  grew  daily  worse.  It  seemed 
as  though  a  blight  had  fallen  on  the  young  life,  or,  perhaps,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
intelligence  was  too  active  for  the  bodily  strength — the  spirit  too  bright  for  the 
physical  nature  to  bear.  His  trembling  limbs  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  follow  Hugh  to 
the  forest  at  all,  and  then  he  became  restless  and  feverish  at  nights ;  and  Dora  sent 
him  a  pretty  little  bed,  with  soft  pillows  and  white  curtains,  and  sheets  and  coverlid,  to 
stand  near  the  window,  so  that  he  might  see  the  view  while  he  lay  there :  and  now  he 
said  he  felt  so  well  there  that  he  would  rather  not  get  up,  except  for  a  little  while,  when 
Hugh  could  wrap  him  round  warmly  and  carry  him  under  the  trees,  that  he  might 
look  up  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  leaves.  Then  Dora  found  that  he  must  not  be 
left  alone,  and  she  would  not  allow  Hugh  to  go  out  to  work,  except  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  give  him  healthful  exercise,  while  she  took  his  place  by  the  patient  little  boy. 
At  these  times  she  devised  many  ways  of  pleasing  him.  Besides  reading  to  him  and 
telling  him  stories,  she  would  sing  to  him  in  a  sweet,  low  tone ;  and  this,  beyond  all 
other  things,  soothed  him.  She  enticed  the  birds,  too,  to  his  window,  by  feeding  them 
there,  and  a  robin  became  so  tame  as  to  hop  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure,  and  even  perch 
on  the  head  of  his  bed  and  sing  there.  The  dove  was  his  constant  companion.  Fresh 
flowers  he  always  had  beside  him.    The  bright  smile  often  came  over  his  face  as  he 
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looked  at  all  these  things  which  he  had  loved  throughout  his  short  span  of  life; 
but,  above  all,  it  came  bright  and  heavenly  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  dear  lady's 
foot  approaching  the  door.  His  gratitude  to  her  and  his  love  for  her  were  boundless, 
sometimes  amounting  even  to  pain,  so  that  he  would,  as  he  grew  weaker,  shed  tears 
and  become  over-excited  when  she  entered. 

This  state  was  always  succeeded  by  suffering,  and  then  it  was  that  his  singular 
patience  was  most  affecting.  One  day,  when  Dora  expressed  her  grief  to  see  him  so  ill, 
she  discovered  the  source  of  his  fortitude.  "He  did  not  complain,  lady,"  he  said, 
"  though  when  He  suffered  so  much — they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled;  and  I  have  only 
to  bear  such  a  very  little,  and  I  have  you  and  Hugh  to  be  kind  to  me."  After  a  few 
minutes  he  drew  her  head  close  to  him  and  said,  "Dear  lady,  be  kind  to  poor  Hugh." 

"  I  will — I  will — be  sure  of  it,"  said  Dora;  "but  you  must  try  to  get  better,  and 
make  him  happy  yourself." 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  die,  lady,"  he  said,  very  gravely ;  then  again  whispering  to 
her,  he  added,  "  will  you  take  my  little  dove  back  to  its  own  trees  when  I  am  dead, 
and  let  it  fly  ?  but  put  some  food  for  it,  for  fear  it  should  not  be  able  to  find  some  at 
first;  and  if  you  could  bring  me  a  water-lily  to-morrow  —  I  want  to  see  one  once 
more." 

Dora  could  not  answer,  tears  blinded  her,  and  she  felt  a  choking  in  the  throat 
which  prevented  utterance.  She  did  not,  however,  forget  the  request.  She  went  to 
that  beautiful  nook  near  the  lake  where  she  had  never  been,  so  it  happened,  since  the 
first  day  she  saw  this  child,  who  had  exercised  so  extraordinary  an  influence  over  her. 
One  single  water-lily  only  remained.  Dora  stretched  her  hand  towards  it  and  gathered 
it,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  death  settled  on  the  place,  and  a  strange  sensa- 
tion of  awe  came  upon  her.  She  hastened  onwards  along  the  forest  glade,  anxious  to 
give  the  flower  she  had  secured  to  the  little  boy,  and  to  feel  cheered  by  his  smile.  A 
bright  sunbeam  shot  through  the  clouds  and  lighted  up  the  cottage  as  she  approached. 
It  seemed  a  good  omen.  Perhaps  she  should  find  him  better.  She  entered.  He 
was  indeed  better.  He  had  passed  through  the  dark  valley,  and  was  already  with 
Him  he  loved  and  revered  with  all  the  power  of  his  child's  heart.  The  brightness 
and  beauty  of  heaven  were  on  his  face.    He  was  dead. 

The  brightness  and  beauty  of  that  face  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  who  stood 
watching  it,  imparting  a  strength  and  peace  never  to  be  forgotten.  She  laid  the  lily 
she  had  brought  beside  his  small  white  hand,  now  as  cold  and  white  as  it,  and  a  prayer 
mingled  with  praise  went  up  from  her  heart  too  sacred  for  utterance.  That  flower  and 
that  child  had  been  to  her  gifts  more  precious  than  mines  of  treasure.  Both  were  soon 
to  fade  from  her  sight,  but  their  influence  would  be  upon  her  for  ever. 

She  was  recalled  to  earth  by  a  low  sound.  It  was  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the  dove. 
She  turned  round  and  saw  that  it  had  settled  on  the  shoulder  of  poor  Hugh,  who  stood 
behind  her,  his  face  hid  against  the  wall,  and  his  strong  frame  convulsed  with  anguish, 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "May  Heaven  bless  you,  lady!"  he  said,  in  broken 
accents ;  "  I  cannot  thank  you,  but  if  I  could  die  twenty  times  to  serve  you,  I  would." 
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She  told  him  he  should  never  want  a  friend;  that  she  would  care  for  him;  that  he 
must  come  and  live  for  a  while  %t  the  Hall. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  him  a  moment,  lady/'  he  said,  "  while  he  is  here.  When  he  is 
laid  in  the  churchyard  with  the  rest,  I  do  not  care  where  I  go." 

Dora  resolved  to  send  the  kind  old  housekeeper  to  him  to  do  what  could  be  done 
to  soothe  his  sore  grief,  and  then,  often  looking  back  pityingly  on  him,  went  homewards. 
She  left  the  dove  with  him.  It  would  have  been  impossible  yet  to  fulfil  that  dying- 
request  ;  and  if  the  gentle  child  could  have  spoken,  she  knew  he  would  have  said, 
"  Leave  it  with  poor  Hugh." 


|jra;fltr  for  §mn. 


Almighty  God  !  send  rain  upon  Thy  earth  ! 

The  land  is  dying,  and  each  heart  is  drear : 
With  Thee  of  mercy  there  is  never  dearth  ; 

Then  hear  our  prayer,  0  Lord,  in  pity  hear ! 

We  thirst,  0  God,  we  thirst !  all,  all  is  dry  ! 

The  very  rivers  running  to  the  sea 
Shrink  day  by  day  beneath  Thy  parching  sky, 

And  Thy  blest  fruits  hang  sapless  on  the  tree. 

Oh,  let  the  rivulets  be  heard  again, 
Rejoicing  as  they  leap  along  the  vale ; 

Oh,  let  our  harvests  droop  not  on  the  plain, 
Lest  ■Famine  should  our  cottages  assail ! 

But  if,  in  Thy  omniscience,  Thou  dost  still 
To  our  entreaties  a  deaf  ear  incline, 

Then  help  us,  Lord,  to  bear  what  is  Thy  will, 
Then  strengthen  us,  that  we  may  not  repine. 


(Elfrifo,  or  %  gap  xrf  CjjiWrij. 

BY  ALERED  ELWES. 


CHAPTER  V.— THE  JOURNEY. 

The  morn  was  fair  on  which  the  new-made  Knight,  Sir  Elfrid,  issued  from  his 
father's  halls.  Firm  as  the  rock  from  which  his  charger's  hoof  struck  fire,  as  he  bore 
his  rider  on,  were  his  resolves ;  as  steadfast  was  his  heart ;  natheless  the  tears  were 
lingering  in  his  eye,  for  those  grey  walls  to  which  his  looks  were  turned  still  held 
encaged  his  dearest  part  of  life.  Hers  was  the  hand  that  bound  about  his  arm  the 
crimson  scarf  that  fluttered  in  the  breeze ;  and  hers  the  form  which  now,  from  yon 
high  tower,  a  kerchief  waved  to  bid  him  yet  "  Adieu  ! " 

Those  were  not  days  when  journeys  could  be  made  unmarked  by  peril  or  by 
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incident.  Then  travellers  were  few,  and  they  whose  fate  compelled  them  to  be 
wanderers  from  their  homes  rode  fully  armed  along  the  trackless  wastes,  considering 
each  man  they  met  a  foe.  Elfrid,  howe'er,  attended  by  his  Squire,  journeyed  three 
days  without  the  least  event  to  rouse  him  from  his  meditative  mood.  But  on  the 
fourth,  it  being  long  past  noon,  and  Knight  and  Squire  equally  fatigued,  they  sought 
the  shelter  of  a  forest  glade,  to  rest  awhile  and  take  their  frugal  meal.  They  had 
not  ridden  for  a  quarter  league,  when  sounds  most  strange,  yet  sweet,  assailed  their 
ears.  Though  thick  the  timber  trees  around  them  stood,  and  nought  as  yet  but  mossy 
trunks  were  seen,  strains  of  soft  music  trembled  in  the  air,  with  female  voices  joined  in 
sweet  accord.  Whence  could  proceed  such  dulcet  melody  ?  The  forest  path  'long 
which  the  travellers  held  no  traces  bore  of  late  or  frequent  use  to  hint  it  led  to 
habitable  ground;  nor  could  the  keenest  glance  as  yet  discern  palace  or  hut  from 
which  those  sounds  could  come.  Scarcely,  however,  had  a  minute  passed,  and  while 
they  yet  drank  in  those  charming  notes,  the  very  spot  whereon  entranced  they  stood 
grew  'neath  their  eyes  to  something  passing  strange.  Each  rut  and  roughness,  by 
some  wondrous  power,  faded  away,  and  left  the  pathway  smooth.  The  straggling 
briers  drew  themselves  aside,  and  clothed  their  threatening  arms  with  fragrant  buds; 
and  yonder  space,  which,  a  few  minutes  since,  looked  but  a  mass  of  tangled  under- 
wood, now  seemed  a  castle,  vast,  and  tall,  and  strong.  The  Knight  clutched  hard  the 
cross  of  his  good  sword,  and  silently  invoked  the  Virgin's  aid ;  while  his  poor  Squire, 
in  ecstasy  of  fear,  upon  the  turf  sank  down  in  a  deep  swoon.  Ere  Elfrid  had  recovered 
his  surprise, — behold !  there  issued  from  the  portals  wide  a  bevy  of  young  damsels, 
passing  fair,  who,  armed  with  wands,  adorned  with  starlike  flowers,  came  trooping 
forward  to  invite  him  in.  He  paused,  the  while  each  smiling,  graceful  maid,  hand 
joined  to  hand,  encircled  Knight  and  horse,  and  he  discovered  that,  without  he  used  a 
violence  most  foreign  to  his  thought,  no  chance  remained  to  break  a  passage  through. 

"Who  are  you,  ladies  V}  asked  the  youthful  Knight,  as,  thus  attended,  he  drew  near 
the  walls ;  "  and  how  is  it,  that  when  I  sought  these  shades,  yon  castle  met  not  my 
inquiring  eyes  ?  " 

"We  are  the  slaves  of  Pleasure,  our  great  Queen,"  replied  a  lovely  nymph  with 
golden  hair ;  "  'tis  she  who  from  her  tower  observed  you  come,  and  sent  us  forth  to 
pray  you  rest  awhile.  The  castle  stands  where  it  hath  ever  stood,  though  veiled  from 
all  but  the  most  favoured  eyes ;  and  were  it  not  that  you,  sweet  Knight,  have  found 
high  favour  in  our  Queen's  most  gracious  sight,  ne'er  had  you  known  such  shelter  was 
so  near.''  Elfrid  would  fain  have  parleyed  yet  awhile,  but  as  she  ceased  they  stood 
upon  the  bridge,  which,  being  crossed,  was  suddenly  upraised,  and  all  escape  was  for 
the  moment  vain.  Yielding  to  what  at  present  seemed  his  fate,  Sir  Elfrid  now 
dismounted  from  his  steed,  and,  led  by  the  fair  damsels,  tool:  his  way  across  the  court 
to  where  a  gilded  hall  gave  entrance  to  a  suite  of  gorgeous  rooms.  These,  too,  they 
traversed,  till  at  length  they  reached  a  fairy  bower  with  silken  sofas  orned,  while  in  the 
midst  a  perfumed  fountain  played,  whose  waters  changed  all  colours  as  they  fell. 

Upon  a  pile  of  cushions,  half-reclined,  appeared  a  lady  of  most  lovely  mien,  whose 
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natural  grace  and  beauty  were  increased  by  all  that  taste  and  art  could  deftly  lend. 
Elfrid  bowed  low,  for  truly  did  he  feel  he  stood  in  presence  of  the  mighty  Queen. 

"  Come  hither,  gentle  Knight,"  the  lady  said  in  tones  made  sweeter  by  a  winning 
smile,  "  much  have  I  longed  to  have  thee  for  my  guest,  and  see  if  in  thy  features  I 
could  find  some  dear  resemblance  of  thy  worthy  sire  !" — "Did  you,  then,  know  him, 
lady?"  Elfrid  asked.  No  instant  answer  did  the  lady  make,  but  with  a  motion  of 
her  fair  white  hand  she  bade  him  sit  beside  her  on  the  couch,  while  beauteous  nymphs 
a  costly  banquet  spread.  This  done,  they  left  their  Queen  and  guest  alone,  that 
nought  might  hinder  them  in  their  discourse;  and  when  Sir  Elfrid' s  hunger  was 
appeased,  she  urged  him,  both  with  honeyed  words  and  smiles,  to  freely  share  the 
pleasures  of  the  cup.  A  truer  Knight,  a  fairer,  nobler  soul  than  young  Sir  Elfrid 
never  trod  this  earth,  but  life  with  him  was  new,  the  judgment  weak,  and  the 
temptation  strong  beyond  his  strength ;  no  wonder  if  the  hours  went  gaily  by,  and,  for 
the  time,  his  journey,  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  even  Madeline,  should  be  forgot.  'Twas 
then  the  wily  Queen,  with  serpent  tongue,  before  his  heated  fantasy  displayed  the  life 
of  joy  that  he  should  thenceforth  lead,  if  he  his  further  wanderings  would  cease,  and 
pass  with  her  his  long  and  happy  days.  Into  his  eager  ears  she  subtly  poured  a  host 
of  specious  reasons  for  such  choice,  and,  rightly  judging  from  his  filial  love  how  strong 
would  be  the  example  of  his  sire,  she  told  him  of  the  ever-new  delights  his  father 
found  when  he  remained  her  guest.  "Behold  \  "  she  said,  and  pointed  to  a  shield  of 
burnished  steel  which  hung  upon  the  wall.  He  gazed,  and  on  its  polished  surface 
saw,  in  ease  reclining  at  a  lady's  feet,  the  well-known  features  of  his  absent  sire. 
Sweet  music  now  broke  gently  on  his  sense,  and  youthful  damsels,  lovely  beyond 
words,  tripped  softly  in  and  joining  hand  in  hand,  obedient  to  the  sounds,  performed 
a  dance,  enchanting  to  his  sight  as  it  was  new.  Worn  out  at  length  with  scenes 
so  sweet,  yet  strange,  Sir  Elfrid' s  lids  drooped  slowly  on  his  eyes,  and  soon  his  head, 
in  sleep,  sunk  on  his  breast.  When  this  his  state  the  wily  Queen  perceived,  she 
motioned  all  the  dancing  nymphs  away ;  and  gently  placing  him  upon  the  couch,  as 
now  in  deepest  slumber  he  was  bound,  she  gave  one  glance  at  his  recumbent  form 
— one  glance,  but  one ;  yet  in  that  single  look  there  centred  such  a  world  of  vengeful 
joy,  of  triumph,  pride,  of  anything  but  love,  that  could  Sir  Elfrid  then  have  met  those 
eyes,  the  smile  he  wore  would  instantly  have  fled.  The  Knight,  now  left  alone,  slept 
gently  on,  and  still  the  look  which  sat  upon  his  face  told  of  the  pleasant  dreams  that 
charmed  his  sense.  But,  as  he  dreamed,  he  thought  a  darkness  stole  in  frightful 
suddenness  upon  his  sight,  the  while  an  awful  tempest  growled  without,  and  light- 
ning flashes  dazzled  every  eye.  Screaming,  each  damsel  fled  in  fear  away ;  the  music 
stopped;  the  fountain  ceased  to  flow;  and  when  Sir  Elfrid  looked  for  the  fair  Queen, 
she,  too,  was  gone,  but  in  her  place  there  stood,  in  form  majestic,  but  with  looks 
severe,  one  who  had  long  been  stranger  to  his  sight.  'Twas  Akbar, — he  who  first 
had  roused  his  sense  to  all  the  consciousness  of  wasting  life,  and  taught  him  where 
his  soul  should  seek  employ.  Entranced,  Sir  Elfrid  now  gazed  on  his  face,  and  felt 
his  cheek  suffuse  with  blush  of  shame,  as  Akbar's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  own. 
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"  What  dost  thou  here,"  at  last  the  sage  exclaimed, — "  here,  of  all  spots,  where 
least  I  should  have  deemed  to  meet  in  slothful  ease  thy  father's  son?  What  demon 
tempted  thee  to  place  thy  foot  within  these  fatal,  these  accursed  walls  ? "  Sir  Elfrid 
strove  to  speak,  but  for  a  time  his  tongue  refused  to  utter  e'en  a  word.  At  length, 
recovering  from  his  dumb  surprise,  "Akbar,"  he  said,  "why  call  these  walls  accurst? 
And  why  inquire  if  a  demon  led  my  weary  steps  to  such  enchanting  rest  ?  No  evil 
sprites,  believe  me,  brought  me  here,  but  rather  angel-forms  and  gentle  souls,  whose 
Queen  doth  call  my  father  her  dear  friend,  and  long  hath  kept  him  here,  her  honoured 
guest." 

Sir  Elfrid  ceased,  e'en  at  himself  surprised,  for  never  yet  had  words  so  bold  as 
these  escaped  his  lips  when  speaking  to  the  sage.  The  latter  smiled,  but  'twas  a 
smile  which  wore  a  depth  of  pity  indescribable.  Again  he  spoke :  "  Elfrid,  my  dearest 
son,  as  thou  hast  ever  trusted,  trust  me  now.  Thou  art  deceived, — deceived  in  being 
here, —  deceived  by  her,  the  mistress  of  these  halls,  which  are  themselves  deception, — 
painted  mist,  as  thou  shalt  know,  if  still  thou  trust  in  me.  She  is  the  Queen  of 
Pleasure,  thou  art  told — a  gilded  name ;  say  rather  Queen  of  Sin,  whose  aim  is  but  to 
win  thee  to  her  paths,  which  end  in  earthly  pain,  eternal  woe.  The  picture  she 
displayed  thee  of  thy  sire  is  false  as  she,  for  ne'er  did  that  true  Knight,  with  all  her 
temptings,  listen  to  her  wiles.  No,  Elfrid,  no ;  wouldst  see  thy  father  well,  behold  him 
here,  as  at  this  very  time,  he  fights  the  battle  of  his  King  and  God  ! "  As  Akbar  spoke 
he  pointed  to  the  wall,  where  blazed  in  hues  of  fire  a  stirring  scene.  There  were  two 
knights  in  mortal  combat  met  within  the  enclosure  of  a  tilting  ground.  A  horse 
between  them  lay  in  pangs  of  death,  while  they,  in  armour  clad,  with  fierce  intent 
strode  o'er  his  body  for  the  mastery.  "  Oh  heaven  !  "  Sir  Elfrid  cried,  as  thus  he  saw 
in  one  of  them  who  fought  his  father's  face,  "grant  him  thy  aid  !"  and  with  the  words 
he  woke  to  find  his  forehead  wet  with  drops  of  dew,  and  he,  on  that  soft  couch,  left  all 
alone.  'Twas  but  a  dream,  and  yet  it  seemed  so  real,  that  he  could  still,  in  all  its 
clearness,  hear  the  voice  of  Akbar  ring  upon  his  brain.  And  with  that  voice  conviction 
also  came ;  the  worthier  sense  was  now  anew  aroused,  and  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  on 
the  recent  past,  with  shame  his  cheeks  again  were  deeply  dyed.  But  with  that  feeling 
came  the  will  to  act,  and  from  that  fatal  spot  at  once  to  fly.  With  hasty  steps  he 
crossed  each  gorgeous  hall,  where  semi-darkness  and  deep  silence  reigned,  until  he 
reached  the  court,  where  hours  before  his  steed  was  tethered  to  a  gilded  ring.  He 
still  was  there,  so,  springing  on  his  back,  the  gallant  knight  felt  all  his  hopes  revive ; 
and  as  the  bridge  yet  barred  the  passage  out,  with  one  grand  leap  he  cleared  the 
circling  fosse,  and  with  a  shout  of  joy  was  once  more  free. 

As  thus  his  horse's  hoofs  pressed  on  the  turf,  there  issued  upwards  from  the  castle 
walls  a  shriek  so  dread,  it  made  his  blood  run  cold ;  and,  looking  backwards,  he 
perceived  the  towers  in  smoke,  and  flame,  and  whirlwind  disappear,  while  imps  of  evil 
flitted  round  and  screamed.  With  reverence  meet,  Sir  Elfrid  bowed  his  head,  and 
fervent  thanks  burst  forth  in  broken  words;  then,  riding  onwards,  to  his  joy  he  found 
his  Squire  sleeping  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  left  him  in  his  swoon  of  fear  ! 


A  rhyme  sometimes  will  keep  from  tripping, 
And  hold  you  up  just  when  you're  slipping. 


0  all  things  openly,  and  like  a  man ; 
If  five  years  old,  or  fifty,  this  you  can. 


Give  with  your  alms  kind  words — 'tis  not  much  trouble  ; 
This,  and  kind  looks,  will  make  your  bounty  double. 


OUL  words  defile  the  mouth,  which,  as  I  think, 
Should  be  a  fountain-head,  and  not  a  sink. 


Pray,  who  made  you  a  judge  ?  put  off  the  wig ; 
You  look  quite  foolish  when  you  look  so  big. 


ET  others'  faults  remind  you  of  your  failing : 

You  may  fall  sick,  though  perhaps  just  now  not  ailing. 


When  you  're  alone,  then  think  that  a  beholder 
Of  what  you  do  is  standing  at  your  shoulder. 


%  ®me  §ttat%  of  mx  fa-raft 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  morning  was  calm  and  mild, — remarkably  mild  for  the  time  of  year;  and 
there  was  a  delightful  softness  in  the  air  at  which  Margaret  rejoiced,  for  it  seemed  to 
whisper  of  coming  spring ;  and  she  had  often  heard  that  hard  frosts  were  unfavourable 
to  the  cure  of  broken  limbs.  It  was  true  that  the  change  of  weather  somewhat 
retarded  her  own  progress,  for  its  being  softer  than  yesterday  rendered  the  snow  heavier 
and  more  toilsome.  But  she  never  murmured  at  that ;  she  had  only  to  walk  on  more 
resolutely,  and  she  might  still  reach  her  father  that  same  evening. 

As  day  wore  on  a  breeze  sprang  up,  blowing  strong  from  the  land,  making  the 
scene  more  beautiful,  as  it  broke  the  bright-blue  lake  into  dancing  waves,  which  shone 
and  glistened  in  the  sun-rays  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  And  as  brightly,  a  large 
sheet  of  clear  smooth  ice  lay  flashing  and  glowing  before  Margaret,  as  she  reached  the 
shore  of  a  deep  bay.  Harry  had  been  very  dull  and  silent  for  some  time;  but  at  this 
sight  he  brightened  up. 

"  0,  what  beautiful  ice  ! "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  pretty  ? "  said  his  sister,  smiling  with  affected  cheerfulness,  as  she 
had  done  many  times  before  during  their  journey  to  encourage  him. 

"  Won't  it  be  nice  to  walk  on ! "  said  the  boy,  as  they  toiled  on  to  the  edge  of  the  ice. 
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"  It  will,  indeed  \  "  And  this  time  Margaret's  heart  was  with  her  words,  for  it  was 
a  welcome  change  from  the  heavy  snow  to  the  smooth  glittering  surface  of  the  bay. 

True,  it  was  what  is  called  "glare-ice/'  and  therefore  not  only  brilliant  but 
slippery  as  glass  itself ;  but  both  brother  and  sister  were  used  to  tread  it  fearless  of 
falling,  and  began  to  cross  it  without  hesitation  from  the  spot  where  they  had  reached 
it,  which  chanced  to  be  at  one  extremity  of  the  bay.  Margaret  was  too  eager  to  pursue 
her  journey  to  think  about  it,  and  was  besides  little  skilled  in  such  matters,  or  she 
would  have  known  she  was  too  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  especially  for  that  season ; 
but  she  was  half-way  across  when  she  perceived  that  a  patch  of  broken  ice  lay  before 
her.  The  next  moment  a  terrific  sound,  which  seemed  louder,  because  nearer,  than 
thunder,  burst  forth  around,  and  the  ice  yawned  almost  beneath  her  feet,  dividing  from 
the  main  body  that  part  on  which  they  stood, 

Margaret  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind ;  but,  at  once  comprehending  the 
danger,  strove  to  grasp  her  brother,  and  leap  with  him  the  chasm  ere  it  had  time  to 
widen.  But  Harry  shrank  back,  screaming  with  terror;  and  before  she  could  clasp 
him  in  her  arms,  it  was  too  late, — the  violence  of  the  shock  bad  driven  the  separated 
mass  of  ice  which  bore  them  so  far  from  the  main  body  that  she  dared  not  attempt  to 
leap  the  gap  between  them.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  strong  current  of  the  lake 
had  caught  the  ice-raft  on  which  the  brother  and  sister  stood,  and  was  slowly  sweeping- 
it  out  from  shore. 

Still  for  a  while  the  hope  was  strong  in  Margaret's  heart  that  it  might  be  thrown 
against  the  firmer  ice  on  the  long  tapering  needle-point,  which  formed  the  farther  limit 
of  the  bay.  Towards  this  the  current  seemed  to  bear  her  steadily;  and  how  her  heart 
beat  as  she  drew  near  it !  With  her  young  brother  clasped  in  her  arms,  the  poor  girl 
stood  watching  breathlessly  the  chances  of  escape.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  current  bore 
them  to  the  point,  off  which  lay  a  large  rock, —  surely  it  must,  it  would  arrest  the 
ice-raft  which  floated  so  close  in-shore.  Closer  and  closer  it  came ;  another  minute, 
and  they  might  be  saved  !  That  minute  passed ;  and  the  treacherous  current  had 
swept  the  ice-raft  free  of  the  rock,  and  was  bearing  it  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
whose  waves  danced  and  sparkled  around  it  in  mocking  gladness. 

Margaret  sank  on  her  knees,  with  a  sensation  of  agony  which  was  too  intense  for 
tear  or  lamentation.  Not  of  herself  she  thought ;  but  of  the  child  that  lay  sobbing 
and  trembling  in  her  arms,  and  of  the  father  that  might  be  left  to  mourn  over  their 
unknown  fate  long  after  the  waves  would  have  buried,  or  the  wintry  cold  frozen  them 
in  death. 

Hour  ofter  hour  passed  by ;  the  white  glittering  shore  faded  gradually  from  view ; 
the  little  Harry  had  wept  himself  to  sleep  ;  and  still  Margaret  remained  on  her  knees, 
and  prayed  in  her  heart  the  wordless  prayers  by  which,  in  our  deepest  need,  we  often 
implore  the  aid  of  God.  The  day  ended ;  and  wearied  by  exercise  and  exhausted  by 
grief,  the  child  slept  on,  and  she  was  as  if  alone, — alone  on  the  wide  lake,  with  no  land 
in  sight,  with  no  human  help  within  her  reach  ;  above  her  the  cold  bright  glitter  of 
the  stars,  which  gemmed  her  only  canopy ;  around  her  the  starbeams  broken  into  a 
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thousand  fragments  by  the  restless  waves,  which  tossed  to  and  fro  the  lonely  block  of 
ice,  as  though  playing  idly  with  what  they  could,  at  their  will,  dash  in  pieces  or  overturn. 

Who  cannot — or,  rather,  who  can — tell  what  must  be  the  horrors  of  such  a  situa- 
tion ?  But  passive  suffering  sinks  at  length  under  its  own  weight,  until  repose  brings 
fresh  strength  to  bear  the  burden ;  and  when  the  moon  rose  high  in  the  calm  blue  sky, 
she  looked  down  on  the  lonely  girl  sleeping  with  the  helpless  child  in  her  arms,  amid 
the  wild  waters  which  murmured  and  dashed  around  their  perilous  resting-place. 

Two  days  and  nights  wore  on.  There  was  no  land  ever  in  sight  —  nothing  but  lake 
and  sky ;  not  even  a  water-bird  to  break  the  deathlike  solitude.  "What  Margaret  felt 
through  these  long  hours  of  despair,  those  only  who  have  so  felt  could  fitly  tell.  She 
had  to  speak  to  Harry  of  death, — to  strive  to  teach  his  young  heart  to  meet  calmly  its 
approach.  And  then  the  wonder  would  come  over  her,  in  what  form  death  would  reach 
them.  Should  they,  when  their  scanty  store  of  food  was  exhausted,  die  of  hunger  on 
the  ice-raft  ?  or  would  the  wind's  icy  breath  chill  them  into  death,  or  its  fury  sweep 
them  into  the  lake,  as  it  had  often  threatened  ?  or  would  the  waves  themselves  tear  from 
their  ark  of  refuge  their  long- withheld  prey  ?  Or  would  it  be — for  she  knew  not  how 
swiftly  the  current  might  be  bearing  them  on — that  life  might  linger  until  they  were 
drawn  into  the  suction  of  the  mighty  cataract,  of  which,  though  unseen,  she  had  so 
often  heard,  and  their  last  sighs  be  lost  in  the  roar,  and  their  last  throb  of  anguish  be 
buried  in  the  foam,  of  the  terrible  Niagara  ?  And  then  she  thanked  God  that,  however 
it  should  be,  her  father,  should  God  spare  him  to  learn  his  loss,  could  never  know  by 
what  a  fearful  death  they  whom  he  loved  had  perished. 

But  there  was  yet  one  guise  she  dreamed  not  of  that  death  might  wear.  It  was 
the  third  morning,  when  a  peculiar  brightness  on  the  lake  attracted  the  gaze  that  was 
for  ever  seeking  for  any  change.  After  a  while  she  perceived  it  was  a  mass  of  ice, 
larger  than  that  on  which  they  floated.  But  on  it  was  a  dark  object  which  moved. 
Was  there,  then,  another  in  like  extremity  with  themselves  ?  It  did  not  appear  strange 
to  Margaret ;  she  only  wondered  if  the  stranger  had  left  many  on  land  to  mourn  for 
him ;  and  Harry,  whose  mind  was  full  of  her  grave  teachings,  asked  if  he  would  have 
to  die  the  same  as  they. 

Soon  it  appeared  that  the  passenger  on  the  other  ice-raft  observed  them  also ;  for, 
throwing  himself  into  the  water,  he  swam  direct  towards  them.  Margaret's  heart  beat 
violently  with  the  emotion  which  almost  suffocated  her.  Mental  agony  and  want — for 
the  noble-minded  girl  had  nearly  starved  herself  that  the  little  Harry  might  have  food 
— had  weakened  her,  and  the  thought  of  human  companionship,  though  but  in 
suffering,  filled  her  with  a  strange  wild  joy. 

But  there  was  no  such  companionship  for  her.  As  the  dark  object  in  the  water 
grew  on  Margaret's  gaze,  she  discovered  that  it  was  no  human  being,  but  a  large  bear, 
that  was  making  straight  for  her  floating  prison.  Long  as  she  had  seemed  to  stare 
death  full  in  the  face,  this  discovery  awoke  an  agony  of  terror  well-nigh  as  distracting 
as  though  it  had  found  them  in  the  midst  of  life  and  all  its  hopes ;  and  wildly  she  cried 
aloud  and  waved  her  shawl  to  scare  away  the  animal  if  possible.    But  it  was  useless ; 
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the  bear  swam  steadily  to  the  ice-raft,  and  clambering  on  it  with  a  heaviness  that 
nearly  overturned  it,  sat  down  opposite  to  the  defenceless  sister  and  brother. 

In  a  moment  the  greatness  of  the  danger  had  restored  to  Margaret  her  composure, 
together  with  the  strength  and  energy  which  a  few  hours  before  had  seemed  deserting 
her  for  ever ;  and  placing  her  little  brother  behind  her  to  shield  him  from  harm,  the 
heroic  girl  stood  confronting  the  dangerous  intruder  with  all  the  generous  devotion  of 
an  elder  sister's  love.  For  it  was  the  season  at  which  bears  grow  fierce  and  ravenous, 
and  she  knew  not  how  long  he  might  have  been  floating  on  the  ice  to  increase  his 
hunger  and  ferocity.  But  she  had  heard  that  a  steady  look  and  firm  demeanour  will 
sometimes  overawe  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness ;  and  outwardly  calm  she  stood  there, 
while  her  heart  was  full  of  terror.  Scarcely  she  dared  to  turn  her  head,  even  while 
striving  to  soothe  the  child,  but  in  doing  so  once  her  eye  caught  a  sight  of  distant  land. 
A  little  while  ago,  and  what  joy  would  have  rushed  over  her  at  the  sight ! 

Yet  after  a  time  his  lengthened  forbearance  began  to  inspire  the  poor  girl  with  a 
sort  of  courage ;  and  the  thought  came  into  her  mind,  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  propitiate  their  terrible  fellow-passenger.  She  had  heard  of  such  things 
being  done ;  and  as  soon  as  the  idea  took  possession  of  her,  she  drew  from  her  basket 
a  biscuit,  almost  the  last  that  remained,  and  threw  half  of  it  towards  the  bear. 

The  animal  growled,  but  not  fiercely,  as  he  came  nearer  to  pick  it  up.  Margaret's 
heart  sank,  and  she  almost  repented  her  experiment.  But  he  sat  down  quietly  again, 
and  proceeded  to  eat  the  piece  of  biscuit  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  which  reassured 
her.  When  he  had  finished,  she  threw  him  the  other  half,  of  which  he  quickly  dis- 
posed, and  then  sat  looking  at  her  in  eager  expectation.  After  a  little  while  he  shook 
himself  impatiently  ;  and  fearing  what  might  follow,  Margaret  hastily  took  out  another 
biscuit,  which  she  threw  to  him  likewise. 

No  sooner  had  the  bear  eaten  this  than  he  rose  and  came  towards  her  with  his 
rolling  gait.  Harry  screamed  aloud,  and  Margaret  thought  that  their  last  hour  had 
really  come.  But  the  bear  walked  straight  up  to  the  basket,  out  of  which  he  had  seen 
the  biscuits  taken,  and  commenced  fumbling  at  it  with  his  nose  and  paws.  In  his 
clumsiness  he  pushed  it  every  instant  nearer  the  edge  of  the  ice ;  and  presently  it 
rolled  off  into  the  water.  He  tried  to  fish  it  up  with  his  paws,  but  he  could  not ;  and 
he  stood  looking  at  it  longingly  as  the  dash  of  the  waves  carried  it  beyond  his  reach. 

For  a  moment  Margaret  hoped  that  he  would  plunge  into  the  lake  after  it.  But 
the  bear  had  no  such  intentions.  As  long  as  the  basket  floated,  he  stood  watching 
it ;  and  when  at  last  it  sank  out  of  his  sight,  he  uttered  a  discontented  growl,  and 
once  more  sat  down  facing  Margaret.  How  she  dreaded  lest  disappointed  hunger 
might  wreak  its  fury  upon  them!  But  whether  it  was  that  his  own  danger  had 
somewhat  tamed  him,  or  that  the  gift  of  the  biscuits  inclined  him  to  friendliness,  the 
bear  manifested  no  disposition  to  molest  them. 

Thus  for  hours  those  strange  companions  remained  together  on  that  floating  frag- 
ment of  ice, — -the  anxious  girl,  the  feeble  child,  and  the  soulless  beast  of  the  forest, 
alike  partakers  of  the  same  peril,  probably  to  be  sharers  of  the  same  fate.    Still  the 
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land  which  she  had  seen  grew  larger  and  larger  in  Margaret's  sight.  At  length  she 
distinguished  a  cluster  of  islets.,  towards  which  the  current  bore  them.  As  they  drew 
nearer,  the  bear  raised  himself  on  his  hind  feet,  and  looked  eagerly  landward.  Then 
after  a  time  he  plunged  into  the  lake,  and  swam  to  the  nearest  island,  along  whose 
white  shore  his  dark  form  was  soon  to  be  seen  rolling.  Meanwhile  the  current  swept 
the  ice-raft  past,  and  the  brother  and  sister  were  again  alone  on  the  blue  lake. 

What  a  feeling  of  relief  was  even  in  this,  desolate  as  was  the  prospect  before  them  ! 
for  all  the  food  which  Margaret  had  so  hoarded  had  sunk  in  the  basket,  and  now  she 
must  not  merely  want  herself,  but  see  the  child  that  she  loved  with  almost  a  mother's 
as  well  as  a  sister's  love,  hunger  before  her  eyes,  and  have  nothing  to  give  him  to  eat. 
But  worn  out  with  the  terror  which  both  had  suffered  for  hours,  they  were  too  wearied 
even  for  fear  of  all  that  might  befall  them.  And  with  a  murmured  expression  of 
thankfulness  at  their  escape  from  the  terrible  fate  which  had  threatened  them, 
Margaret  sank  down  on  the  ice,  with  her  little  brother  clasped  in  her  arms,  with 
scarcely  strength  for  more  than  to  gather  round  them  all  she  had  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold,  and  then  both  were  soon  sleeping  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  that  night ;  the  wind  lashed  the  lake  into  billows  which  tossed 
the  ice-raft  wildly,  and  dashed  over  it  as  though  they  would  engulf  it  every  instant, 
and  the  water  froze  as  it  washed  over  the  helpless  ones,  who  had  no  shelter  from  wind 
or  wave.  Yet  they  still  slept  on,  undisturbed  by  the  boisterous  elements,  happy  in 
their  unconsciousness  of  present  or  future  danger. 

The  next  morning,  two  men  who  were  cutting  wood  on  the  lake-shore  perceived  a 
mass  of  broken  ice  entangled  among  some  rocks,  and  on  it  they  found  a  young  girl 
wrapped  in  thick  mufflings  which  were  cased  in  ice,  with  a  child  clasped  tightly  to  her 
bosom.  The  child  was  still  warm  —  sleep  had  not  with  him  deepened  into  torpor;  but 
the  girl  seemed  cold  as  death.  They  were  at  once  placed  in  the  wood-sleigh,  which 
bore  them  quickly  to  a  house,  where  all  that  kindness,  and  the  little  skill  gathered  by 
meeting  with  such  incidents,  could  do  for  Margaret  Clements  was  done  for  her  by 
strangers  as  promptly  and  energetically  as  though  she  had  been  of  their  own  kindred. 
And  in  a  few  hours  the  apparently  deathlike  form  was  once  more  glowing  with 
conscious  life,  the  warm  blood  flowed  through  her  veins,  and  she  had  voice  to  thank 
those  who,  at  her  utmost  need,  had  succoured  her. 

And  then  Margaret  felt  herself  rewarded  for  all  her  sufferings.  She  learned  that 
she  was  but  five  miles  from  the  house  where  her  father  lay ;  for  the  winds  and 
currents,  though  sweeping  them  hither  and  thither,  had  carried  them  no  great  distance 
down  the  lake.  And,  weak  as  she  was,  the  next  day  saw  her  at  his  side,  to  find  him 
indeed  requiring  the  attendance  of  his  good  and  affectionate  daughter,  though  others 
nursed  him  carefully.  For  a  violent  fever  had  seized  uponXlements,  during  which 
the  presence  of  strangers  irritated  him,  and  his  daughter's  voice  alone  had  power  to 
soothe  him  ;  and  only  from  her  hand  would  he  willingly  accept  of  food  or  medicine. 

At  length  Clements  recovered;  and  he  thought,  and  so  did  others,  that,  under  the 
I  will  of  Heaven,  he  owed  his  recovery  chiefly  to  Margaret's  unwearying  care. 

!  ;  —   


CHAPTER  V.— THE  GRAVE. 

ORA  had  stood  by  the  grave  of  her  favourite  child,  and 
heard  the  solemn  and  beautiful  words  of  the  funeral 
service.  The  mourners  had  departed  one  by  one,  the 
earth  had  been  closed  in,  the  bell  had  ceased  to  "toll 
slowly;"  but  she  still  sat  on  a  ledge  of  rock  close  by, 
leaning  against  the  silvery  stem  of  a  weeping  birch,  at 
the  very  roots  of  which  the  little  coffin  was  laid.  A 
recent  shower  had  made  the  leaves  give  out  their  de- 
licious fragrance  to  the  sunny  air,  as  they  trembled  in 
the  breeze  and  cast  a  nickering  network  of  shadows  over 
the  narrow  mound  of  damp  earth.  Her  last  care  had 
been  to  consign  Hugh  to  the  charge  of  the  old  gardener 
and  his  wife,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  grave  of  his 
lost  darling.  Hugh  could  not  bear  to  return  to  the 
empty  cottage,  nor  could  he  endure  the  thought  of  the 
forest.  "I  should  miss  his  pretty  ways,  and  his  low 
voice,  and  his  dear  pale  face  at  every  turn/7  he  said. 
"Let  me  work  in  the  gardens  for  a  while."  So  the 
gardener  and  his  wife,  who  lived  in  a  cheerful  cottage  at 
the  angle  of  the  garden  wall,  covered  with  bright 
creepers  and  gay  with  geraniums  and  fuchsias,  offered  him  their  spare  room  if  he 
would  become  their  lodger,  and  in  compliance  with  his  young  lady's  directions,  he 
was  taken  into  service  in  the  gardens.  Every  one  respected  Hugh,  and  he  could  have 
found  a  home  in  any  cottage  round  about,  but  this  entire  change  suited  him  well. 

Dora's  only  companion,  as  she  sat,  full  of  many  thoughts  that  made  her  bend  her 
head  towards  the  ground,  and  at  intervals  raise  her  eyes  to  the  leafy  canopy  above, 
through  which  the  blue  sky  seemed  to  gaze  down  tenderly  upon  her,  was  the  robin, 
which  she  had  tamed  at  the  cottage,  and  which  now  always  lighted  on  her  shoulder  or 
her  hand  whenever  she  walked  out,  and  flew  in  and  out  of  her  window  at  his  pleasure. 
He  had  found  her,  as  she  sat  here,  and  now  he  hopped  lightly  over  the  new-made 
grave,  now  perched  on  her  hand,  now  took  his  station  on  a  branch  of  the  birch-tree, 
and  poured  forth  his  clear  song  joyously. 

The  sound  of  approaching  feet  roused  her;  it  was  for  these  she  had  waited.  It 
was  the  old  gardener,  followed  by  Hugh  and  another  assistant,  bringing  soft  turf  and 
various  plants.  Under  her  direction  the  turf  was  laid  over  the  grave,  and  at  the  head 
and  foot  they  placed  a  white  lily ;  not  the  pale  water-lily,  opening  its  chalice  among 
cold  waters,  but  the  loveliest  of  the  tribe  which  raises  its  head  towards  the  sun,  and 
sheds  its  rich  perfume  far  and  wide,  and  has  been  called  the  flower  of  heaven.  Around 
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all  they  made  a  light  trellis  of  pine-boughs,  and  planted  roses  to  trail  on  it.  Dora 
saw  that  Hugh's  tears  dropped  fast  as  he  worked,  but  he  put  in  nearly  every  root  with 
his  own  hands,  and  when  all  was  done  he  still  lingered  on  the  spot.  Dora  understood 
that  he  wished  to  say  something  to  her,  but  was  unable  to  speak.  At  last  he  mur- 
mured slowly  and  tremblingly,  u  Thank  you,  and  bless  you,  lady." 

Dora  replied  steadily,  for  her  great  feeling  had  raised  her  above  grief :  "What  I 
have  done  here  is  only  a  poor  attempt  to  show  my  gratitude  to  your  little  brother. 
He  had  the  true  riches  and  imparted  of  his  treasure  to  me.  May  you  and  I  always 
thank  God  that  we  knew  him  here  for  a  time,  and  live  so,  that  though  dead  he  may 
yet  speak  to  us  •  so  shall  we  meet  him  again,  a  pure  spirit  in  heaven." 

Hugh  turned  and  walked  slowly  away,  taking  these  words  into  his  heart ;  and 
Dora  continued  to  look  after  him  with  kindly  interest  and  sympathy  till  she  saw  him 
join  the  gardener,  who  seemed  to  speak  cheerfully  and  encouragingly  to  him.  As  she 
also  turned  to  go,  she  found  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  at  her  side,  her  expression  full  of 
feeling.    Dora  pressed  her  hand.      "  How  soon  I  must  lose  her  too  !"  thought  she. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  passed  through  the  little  enclosure  to  look  at  the  lilies ;  they  stood 
in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  contrasted  strongly  with  her  black  dress  and  her  pale 
melancholy  face,  which  was  bent  lovingly  on  Dora. 

"Those  bright  flowers  are  like  her  two  little  girls  that  will  soon  be  at  her  side," 
thought  Dora  again.  "How  could  I  ever  wish  to  keep  her  away  from  them  !  Where 
will  she  take  them  ?  Will  she  make  them  very  good  and  happy  ?  Oh,  yes,  that  is 
certain,  if  only  they  are  gentle  enough  to  be  guided  by  her.    I  wish  I  could  help  her." 

A  thought  flashed  through  her  mind  so  suddenly  it  almost  made  her  start.  She 
smiled,  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  grew  bright  with  a  new  hope. 
"  How  could  it  be,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  before  ?" 

She  had  soon  seated  Mrs.  Wilmot  at  her  side  on  the  rock,  but  two  hours  passed, 
and  they  still  sat  there.  Dora  would  not  move  till  she  had  conquered  every  objec- 
tion, smoothed  away  every  difficulty,  engaged  to  win  Mr.  Trevor's  consent,  and  it 
was  resolved  between  them  that  the  two  little  girls  should  become  inmates  of  Ludlow 
Hall,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  mother's  love  and  care,  without  taking  her  from 
her  pupil.  It  would  be  such  a  delight  to  Dora  to  have  them,  to  help  to  teach  them, 
to  play  with  them,  to  see  them  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  the  lovely  country  around. 
She  never  knew  till  the  last  few  weeks  how  fond  she  was  of  children.  They  should 
be  such  a  happy  family,  and  when  Helen  came  next,  how  joyous  it  would  be  ! 

They  sat  together  hand  in  hand  on  the  rocky  ledge  by  the  little  grave,  no  longer 
only  a  governess  and  pupil,  but  two  friends  knit  together  in  bonds  of  sympathy, 
looking  forward  to  years  of  happy  companionship,  with  interests  and  pursuits  in 
common.  Mrs.  Wilmot' s  countenance,  usually  sad  and  anxious,  brightened,  her  heart 
expanded ;  she  talked  as  Dora  had  never  heard  her  talk  before,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  this  newly-found  friend  would  prove  to  her  a  guide  and  a  safe  anchor  whereon  to 
lean,  helping  her  to  perform  nobly  and  well  the  new  duties  and  occupations  which 
began  to  open  to  her  view.    At  last  they  rose  to  go.    Softly,  with  light  tread,  they 
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left  the  spot,  hallowed  to  both  their  hearts  by  grateful  memories  and  bright  hopes,  and 
as  Dora  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  threw  a  last  look  back  upon  the 
grassy  mound,  with  its  lilies  and  its  graceful  tree  bending  over  it  so  tenderly,  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  the  pure  child  had  spoken  to  her  from  his  grave,  and  had  given  her  a 
mother  and  two  little  sisters  to  love  and  cherish.  Then  again  her  thoughts  flew  to 
Helen,  as  they  always  did  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  and  she  felt  certain  of  her  sympathy  in 
this  new  plan.  In  fact,  now  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  herself,  she  began  to  think 
Helen  had  wished  it  and  even  tried  to  suggest  it,  and  that  when  Mr.  Trevor  had  said, 
"  Perhaps  some  way  may  be  found  to  avert  the  evil  or  turn  it  to  good,"  he  also  had 
thought  of  it.  "How  I  wish  they  were  both  here,"  said  she  to  herself,  "to  know  that 
at  last  I  have  proposed  it ! :' 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  peaceful  and  pleasant  occupations,  but  as 
evening  approached,  Dora  left  Mrs.  Wilmot  to  write  letters  and  decide  on  fresh 
arrangements  preparatory  to  bringing  little  Alice  and  Mary  "home,"  as  she  loved  to 
call  it,  and  went  out  alone.  She  had  yet  to  fulfil  Johnny's  request  about  the  dove, 
which  was  still  at  the  cottage,  and  thither  she  went. 

The  cottage  was  shut  up,  and  -all  remained  in  the  same  order  as  when  Hugh  and 
the  friends  who  assisted  him  to  go  through  his  sad  task  in  the  morning,  and  followed 
him  to  Johnny's  grave,  had  left  it.  The  little  bed,  covered  with  white,  stood  near  the 
window  in  its  accustomed  place,  empty.  The  old  Bible  and  a  hollow  shell  containing 
flowers,  which  had  especially  pleased  the  little  boy,  were  yet  on  a  small  table  beside  it ; 
the  books  which  she  had  given  to  him,  and  out  of  which  she  had  often  read  to  him, 
were  on  the  shelf;  the  pictures  which  it  had  amused  him  to  look  at  hung  on  the 
walls ;  the  simple  furniture  stood  around.  The  setting  sun  threw  a  glory  over  the 
splendid  view  from  the  lattice- window ;  no  sound  was  there,  no  living  creature,  except 
the  dove,  which  was  still  perched  in  its  usual  place,  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"This  cottage  must  not  be  touched,"  thought  Dora,  as  she  looked  around.  "No 
one  else  must  inhabit  it,  and  I  must  ask  Hugh  to  let  me  keep  in  it  all  that  reminds 
me  of  that  sweet  child.  We  will  build  a  new  cottage  for  Hugh,  and  furnish  it  with  all 
he  wants,  when  he  wishes  to  settle  in  one ;  but  this  shall  be  my  little  church,  a  place  I 
will  come  to  when  I  want  to  be  alone." 

Dora  had  seated  herself  in  her  old  place  near  the  little  bed  as  she  thought  these 
things.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  bright  glow  gradually  faded  from  the  sky;  a 
solemn  twilight  settled  over  the  scene,  but  it  had  no  gloom  in  it,  only  calm  and  peace ; 
and  ever  as  it  darkened,  brighter  and  brighter  glowed  the  evening  star  above  the  spot 
whence  the  sun  had  departed.  Dora  rose  to  go,  stroking  the  dove  which  had  settled 
on  her  hand,  and  which  began  to  answer  with  its  murmuring,  caressing  sounds. 

"  You  must  come  away,  little  dove,"  said  she ;  "  you  have  lost  your  kind  friend  and 
preserver,  and  what  could  you  do  here  all  alone  ?  Come  !  you  and  I  must  go  into  the 
woods,  and  you  shall  make  a  happy  life  for  yourself  among  the  green  leaves." 

She  drew  the  curtain  across  the  window,  went  out  and  fastened  the  door,  and  took 
the  winding  mossy  path  into  the  wood,  with  the  dove  still  on  her  hand".    The  twilight 
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deepened  almost  into  night  as  she  advanced,  and  the  tree-stems  stood  around  her  dark 
and  massive,  but  every  now  and  then  some  opening  showed  her  the  clear  evening  sky 
with  its  bright  star.  She  tried  to  find  the  place  where  the  dove's  nest  had  been  built, 
and  when  she  had  found  it,  she  set  the  pretty  little  thing  on  a  branch  that  drooped 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  root  of  his  own  tree  had  once  been,  but  he  fluttered  a 
moment  among  the  leaves,  and  then  lighted  on  her  hand  again.  She  then  strewed 
some  food  on  the  ground  for  him ;  he  pecked  a  little,  but  he  was  soon  once  more  on 
her  hand.  Again  she  placed  him  in  the  tree  and  turned  to  go,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he 
was  too  tame,  he  had  been  too  long  used  to  be  cared  for  and  fostered,  and  she  found 
that  she  must  take  him  home  with  her,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Unconsciously  she  took  the  path  that  led  to  that  seat  near  the  thicket  where  the 
white  flower  first  touched  the  hem  of  her  dress,  and  its  beauty  entered  her  heart.  She 
sat  down,  and  once  again  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  grassy  carpet  at  her  feet, 
without  seeing  anything  there,  for  their  gaze  was  inward.  But  what  a  difference  there 
was  between  their  range  of  vision  then  and  now  !  Only  a  few  weeks  had  passed  in 
time,  but  ages  in  significance.  Then  she  saw  only  herself,  neglected,  wronged,  un- 
happy, justly  irritated  against  friends,  circumstances,  and  prospects ;  she  was  weary  of 
a  world  in  which  she  saw  nothing  to  interest  her ;  she  had  no  sympathy  with  anything, 
or  any  creature ;  love  lay  dormant  in  her  heart,  she  seemed  to  feel  none.  Now,  if  she 
thought  of  herself  at  all,  it  was  as  one  so  richly  endowed  with  good  gifts,  so  favoured 
by  circumstances,  that  she  shrank  and  trembled  with  humble  awe  at  her  unworthiness ; 
and  instead  of  complaints  that  others  did  not  do  enough  for  her,  the  only  feeling  was, 
What  could  she  do  enough  for  others  ?  how  could  she  minister  to  them  ?  how  could 
she  try  to  make  them  also  happy  ?  Life  had  become  so  rich  to  her,  there  seemed  to 
be  such  treasures  in  it  to  be  explored  and  understood  and  enjoyed,  that  she  felt  time 
was  too  short  for  all  she  had  to  do  and  to  feel ;  the  world  seemed  to  her  so  full  of 
beauty,  such  a  glorious  habitation  in  which  we  are  placed  by  our  beneficent  Creator, 
that  she  felt  a  longing  desire  to  make  herself  more  in  harmony  with  it;  more  deserving 
of  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  its  inhabitants.  Love  to  the  Creator,  and  through 
Him  to  His  whole  creation,  burned  within  her ;  but  she  seemed  like  an  atom  in  infinite 
space. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  strove  to  raise  and  sustain  her  spirit  by  close  communion 
with  Him  who  alone  can  lead  to  the  Father — the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

A  low  moaning  sound  startled  her  and  made  her  open  her  eyes ;  she  saw  only  the 
dim  woods  round  her,  becoming  indistinct  in  the  fading  light ;  but  the  sound  became 
louder  and  came  nearer — the  melancholy  wailing  of  a  child, — and  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
voice  spoke  in  her  heart  and  said,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?    Feed  my  lambs." 

She  rose  and  again  looked  round.  Louder  and  more  plaintive  came  the  cries,  and 
then  a  harsh  voice,  and  then  louder  cries.  She  ran  towards  the  spot  whence  they  came, 
and  saw  that  on  a  path  where  a  right-of-way  to  the  public  passed  immediately  behind 
the  trees,  a  woman  was  walking  along  with  weary  feet,  heavily  laden,  with  a  basket  on 
one  arm  and  a  baby  on  the  other,  and  that  behind  her  there  ran  and  stumbled  a  little 
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girl  whose  piteous  complaints  had  roused  her ;  and  the  cries  went  on :  "  Mother, 
mother,  take  me  up,"  she  sobbed. 

The  woman,  who  was  already  overloaded,  dusty,  and  heated,  could  not,  it  was 
evident,  take  up  the  child,  and  yet  its  case  was  pitiful.  It  was  lame  with  its  long- 
journey,  and  pale  with  fatigue;  but  its  mother  herself,  weary  to  the  last  point  of 
endurance,  had  lost  her  temper,  and  only  gave  harsh  words  in  return  for  its  appeal. 
She  now  put  down  her  basket  and  lifted  her  hand,  but  her  hand  was  caught  by  Dora. 


"  Do  not  strike  your  child,"  said  she.    "  Poor  little  creature  !  she  is  very  tired." 

The  woman,  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Dora  from  the  thicket,  and  by 
her  firm  grasp,  burst  into  tears  herself,  and  said  that  she  was  worn  out  with  the  child's 
fretting,  and  that  "  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  carry  her  and  the  baby  too ;  Sally 
knew  that;  and,  besides,  they  were  only  half  a  mile  from  home  now,  so  she  ought  to 
be  quiet  and  come  on." 
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"  I  will  carry  her  home,"  said  Dora :  and  stooping  down,  she  gently  lifted  the  little 
girl  from  the  ground,  wiped  away  her  tears,  parted  her  hair  on  her  forehead,  and  told 
her  that  she  would  soon  be  home,  and  that  "mother  would  not  be  angry  with  her  any 
more,  so  she  must  not  cry." 

The  poor  woman  stammered  out  a  hundred  apologies,  and  said  she  could  not  think 
of  letting  the  young  lady  take  so  much  trouble  and  carry  Sally,  but  Dora  was  resolute, 
and  they  walked  on,  the  woman  leading  the  way.  It  led  over  a  stile  and  through  a 
corn-field,  and  before  they  had  gone  many  steps  Sally  had  quite  forgotten  her  sorrows, 
and  was  smiling  and  chatting,  though  what  she  said  Dora  could  scarcely  make  out  at 
all  in  her  childish  talk.  One  language,  however,  they  understood  together.  There 
was  still  light  enough  in  the  open  field  to  see  the  corn-flowers  and  bright  red  poppies 
near  the  path,  and  Dora  gathered  a  number  of  them  and  put  into  Sally's  little  hand, 
together  with  some  ears  of  corn.  These,  with  the  dove,  which  now  perched  on  the 
lady's  shoulder,  were  quite  enough  to  amuse  and  delight  the  child  all  the  way;  and 
soon  baby,  who  watched  all  their  proceedings  over  his  mother's  shoulder,  must  stroke 
the  dove  and  have  some  flowers  too.  In  this  manner  they  reached  a  second  stile,  and 
then  crossing  a  grass  field  saw  a  cottage,  out  of  the  window  of  which  a  cheerful  light 
streamed,  and  as  Sally  announced  "  that  was  home,"  Dora  bounded  on  with  her  light 
burden,  which  seemed  nothing  to  her  strong  young  arms,  put  her  down  at  the  door, 
and  then  returned  in  time  to  take  baby  and  his  flowers  and  give  him  a  little  notice 
too,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  his  due. 

Four  other  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  came  out  of  the  cottage  as  they 
approached,  and  Dora  was  struck  by  their  healthy  appearance  and  the  cleanliness  of 
their  clothes.  Everything,  too,  in  the  cottage  was  neat  and  clean ;  and  the  poor 
mother  whose  daily  toil  kept  it  so,  now  welcomed  her  with  a  grateful  smile. 

Dora  understood  enough  of  the  probable  daily  life  of  this  mother,  half  to  excuse 
the  harshness  of  her  behaviour  to  her  child ;  but  yet  her  heart  bled  to  remember  it. 
"This  is  a  good  mother,  I  can  see,"  thought  she;  "and  yet  she  is  harsh,  and  uses 
loud  words  to  her  children.  Oh,  it  is  very  sad  !  Think  of  Johnny  as  he  used  to  sit 
at  his  window,  and  imagine  such  addressed  to  him  !  I  fear  it  is  too  common  with 
them  all.    Can  I  do  anything  to  remedy  it  ?  " 

She  could  not  think  of  anything  at  the  moment,  so  she  took  a  kind  leave,  accepting, 
however,  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  woman  that  her  eldest  boy  should  show  her  the 
nearest  way  to  the  gate  that  led  to  the  flower-garden  at  the  hall,  and  walked  home- 
wards, feeling  rather  melancholy;  but  after  she  had  reached  the  gate,  and  dismissed 
her  attendant  with  a  little  present  and  kind  thanks,  and  began  to  cross  the  velvet  lawn 
under  the  stars,  which  now  glittered  in  the  sky,  many  new  thoughts  and  plans 
suggested  by  this  mother  and  her  children  arose  in  her  -mind.  The  murmur  of  the 
waters  as  she  passed,  the  whispering  of  the  leaves  in  the  breeze,  the  delicious  scents  of 
the  flowers  in  the  dewy  air,  all  seemed  to  revive  her  spirits,  and  in  her  heart  the  words 
"Lovest  thou  me?  Feed  my  lambs !"  ever  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and  assumed 
a  clearer  meaning. 


Jfirst  ^ss0its  ut  gratoinjgf. 


V.— RADIATING  LINES. 


A  cart  now  came  by,  laden  with  sacks  of  wheat  for  the  wind-mill,  and  the  father 
explained  to  him  that  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  were  radiating  lines ;  that  is,  they  all 
pointed  to  a  centre,  where  the  axle  was. 


"  See,  Willie,"  he  continued, 
"  there's  a  beautiful  example  of  radi- 
ating lines." 

"Where?" 
But  Willie,  looking 
in  the  same  direction 
as  his  father,  soon  saw 

a  number  of  pale  rays  of  light  darting  out  from  behind  a  large  dark 
cloud  which  hid  the  sun. 

"  And,"  said  Willie's  father,  "  haven't  you  noticed  the  rays  from 
a  candle  ?  The  word  '  radiating  '  comes  from  ray,  as  e  serpentine 3 
comes  from  serpent" 

They  stood  watching  the  sky  for  some  time,  which  changed  every  moment,  when 
Willie  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  "  very  hungry." 
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"  Well,  my  boy,  so  am  I,"  replied  his  father.  "  Let's  go  to  your  mother,  and  ask 
her  whether  she  is  hungry  too/' 

When  they  arrived,  they  found  she  was  so  kind  as  to  have  already  laid  out  their 
little  dinner.  There  was  a  napkin  for  each  to  eat  upon,  with  little  salt-cellars  funnily 
made  up  of  stiff  writing-paper,  and  a  larger  cloth  was  spread  in  the  centre  of  the  three 
places,  upon  which  lay  sandwiches,  bread  and  cheese,  cake,  and  several  different  sorts 
of  eggs  hard-boiled,  which  she  had  collected  to  amuse  Willie,  and  to  make  him 
observe  the  difference  of  their  forms.  There  were  bantams'  eggs,  and  ducks',  and 
turkeys',  and  Guinea  fowls',  and  pigeons',  and  sparrows',  and  he  ate  one  of  each  ! 

They  had  not  been  long  sitting  at  their  merry  meal  on  the  grass  when  Sheltie  came 
to  look  on,  and  add  to  the  amusement  by  poking  his  velvety  nose  into  their  laps  to  ask 
for  bits  of  apple,  which  the  cunning  old  fellow  knew  to  be  a  good  thing.  Soon  after, 
a  troop  of  cocks  and  hens  belonging  to  the  mill  came  prowling  about  around  them, 
and  uttering  cautious,  long-drawn  chucks,  as  though  they  doubted  whether  they  were 
acting  prudently  in  trusting  to  strangers,  yet  very  anxious  to  get  what  they  could. 
But  when  a  handful  of  crumbs  was  thrown  to  them  they  got  bolder,  and  a  grand  old 
cock  marched  close  to  them,  and  then  stopping  and  drawing  himself  up,  said,  gravely, 
"  Uo-oo-augh  !  "  and  waited  solemnly  for  the  result.  They  could  not  help  laughing 
at  his  importance,  and  they  threw  a  piece  of  bread  at  him,  upon  which  he  completely 
lost  all  his  dignity,  and,  picking  up  the  bread  in  a  great  hurry,  ran  off  goodnaturedly 
to  divide  it  among  his  companions  (it  would  be  good  if  all  human  beings  were  as 
amiable).  This  completely  gave  confidence  to  the  whole  party,  and  they  all  sur- 
rounded the  dinner. 

Willie's  mother  observed,  "  You  may  now  study  a  variety  of  angles,  if  you  observe 
the  beaks  as  they  open  to  peck,  or  eat,  or  cluck  ! " 

They  had  great  fun,  but  at  last  the  dinner  came  to  an  end;  —  Sheltie  and  the 
chickens,  finding  no  more  was  to  be  had,  took  themselves  off,  and  the  mother  began 
to  draw  again. 

Willie  rambled  about  with  his  father  for  a  long  while  among  rich,  cool  meadows 
and  shady  woods,  till  at  last  the  father  said,  "  I  think  your  mother  must  have  finished 
her  sketch,  or  if  not  she  cannot  work  much  longer,  for  the  sun  is  getting  low." 

So  they  turned  towards  the  meadow  where  she  was,  and  saw  her  closing  her  book. 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  look  !"  cried  Willie. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  his  mother. 

"  Oh,  how  pretty  ! "  said  he.  "  I  did  not  think  the  old  mill  and  the  cottage,  and 
that  bit  of  farm-yard,  would  make  such  a  nice  picture.  Did  you  think  of  me,  mother, 
when  you  were  drawing  all  those  lines  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  rogue,  I  thought  you  would  want  to  tell  me  what  they  were ! " 

Willie  said,  "  The  cottage  is  all  made  of  straight  lines,  and  these  make  angles." 

"  Well,  you  call  that  an  angular  form,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  the  cart, — that  is  made  of  angular  and  curved  forms  mixed  together." 
"Quite  right;  and  what  are  its  wheels,  and  the  great  mill-wheel?" 
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"They  are  circles,  so  they  are  called  f  circular/  or  c  curvilinear '  form 
spokes  of  the  cart-wheels  are  straight  lines,  which  make  acute  angles." 

Willie  went  on,  "I  wish  I  knew  how  people  build  houses  so  evenly;  it  must  be  a 
great  trouble  to  get  the  roof,  and  windows,  and  doors,  all  right.    I  have  seen  them 


use  a  plummet  to  make  perpendicular  lines,  but  isn't  there  a  quantity  of  measuring 
wanted  to  get  the  horizontal  lines  right  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  his  mother ;  "  it  is  very  easily  managed  by  a  simple  contrivance, 
though  without  that  it  would  certainly  be  more  difficult.  Carpenters  and  builders 
have  what  they  call  a  '  square'  (so  named  because  it  is  used  to 
make  square  forms).  It  is  a  right  angle  made  of  two  pieces 
of  wood,  so: — I  will  draw  it.  They  set  one  side  against  the 
perpendicular  line  made  by  the  plummet,  and  the  other  side 
shows  them  exactly  a  horizontal  line." 

"Ah  !  thank  you.    I  see  it  is  not  so  difficult,  after- all." 

"  Now,"  said  Willie's  mother,  speaking  to  his  father,  "  I  think  it  is  almost  time  to 
go  home ;  are  you  inclined  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  he:  "when  the  gig  is  ready  it  will  be  nearly  sunset." 

So,  having  harnessed  Sheltie  and  repacked  their  things,  they  set  off  homewards. 
When  they  came  again  to  the  old  sign-post  the  scene  was  very  much  changed. 
Instead  of  the  sparkling  and  dazzling  effect  they  saw  in  the  morning,  everything  was 
calm,  and  soft,  and  rich.  The  sun  looked  a  great  orange-coloured  ball,  and  tinged 
everything  with  his  noble  colour. 

"  Which  do  you  like  best,  Willie, — the  morning  or  the  evening  ?  "  asked  his  mother. 

"I  like  this  very  much,  but  I  think  I  liked  the  morning  best;  it  was  so  gay  with 
the  vessel  and  the  glitter  of  the  sun  on  the  waves  ! " 

"Willie,  what  would  you  call  the  form  of  the  crescent  moon  there,  up  in  the  blue  ?" 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  It  is  made  of  two  curves,  so  I  think  it's 
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called  a  '  curvilinear '  form ;  and  the  outside  line  makes  part  of  a  circle,  because  if  it 
were  to  be  continued,  it  would  go  round  into  a  circle.  There,  now  you  see,  I've  not 
forgotten  what  you  said  about  the  line  of  the  rainbow  ! — Father,  do  let  us  stop  and 
watch  the  sun  till  it  is  quite  out  of  sight." 

"I  think  we  needn't  mind  doing  so,"  replied  he;  "for,  though  it  will  be  rather 
dark,  we  shall  be  in  no  danger,  as  Sheltie  is  quiet,  and  the  road  through  the  wood  is 
very  smooth ;  besides,  the  moon  and  stars  will  give  us  a  little  light." 

The  sun  kept  steadily  sinking  lower  and  lower,  becoming  a  deeper  red,  still 
tinging  the  white  cliffs  and  everything  with  its  own  colour; — a  long,  narrow,  slate- 
coloured  cloud  crossed,  and  partly  hid  it, — everything  looked  browner  and  greyer,  till, 
at  last,  it  was  quite  gone. 

Then  they  started  Sheltie  into  a  brisk  trot,  and  soon  got  to  the  wood,  where  they 
went  rather  slower.  It  was  very  dark  and  solemn  there :  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds 
called  out  every  now  and  then  in  low,  sweet  tones,  and  the  tiny  bats  nickered  about. 


"  Mother,"  said  Willie,  "how  nice  and  fresh  the  wood  smells  ! — I  should  like  to 
have  a  bat  in  my  hand  to  look  at.    Oh  !  what  was  it  that  banged  against  my  head  ?  " 

"  A  great  moth,  or  a  beetle.  These  creatures  only  come  out  at  night. — Were  we 
standing  still,  you  would  hear  a  constant  little  rattling  and  buzzing  among  the  trees." 

They  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen,  and  heard  light  sounds  in  every  direction. 
There  seemed  to  be  hosts  of  little  animals  running,  and  squealing,  and  climbing ;  yet 
all  was  so  low,  that,  except  when  a  bird  started  up  and  fluttered  about,  or  a  great 
insect  came  droning  by,  their  own  breath  seemed  the  loudest  noise. 

As  Sheltie  went  on  again,  the  mother  said,  "How  refreshing  is  this  darkness  after 
the  glare  of  the  heat ! — But  we  have  had  a  very  happy  day;  haven't  we,  Willie  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  we  have,  mother !  "  said  the  little  son  dozily,  as  he  leaned  his  head 
upon  her  warm,  soft  arm,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 


BY  ALFKED  ELWES. 


CHAPTER  VI. — PALESTINE  AND  FATHERLAND. 
For  days  on  days  succeeding  this  event  Sir  Elfrid  and  his  Squire  journeyed  on, 
at  times  encountering  the  bear  and  wolf,  which  they  were  forced  to  slay  to  make  a 
meal ;  at  others,  sharing  the  abundant  feast  of  some  great  lord,  whose  hospitable  gates 
were  opened  wide  to  let  the  travellers  in.  At  length  it  happened,  nigh  the  approach 
of  eve,  when  horse  and  rider  pined  alike  for  rest,  they  slowly  reached  the  top  of  a  wild 
mount,  which  it  had  taken  long  to  clamber  up.  Heavens !  what  glorious  prospect 
met  their  view  when  they,  at  last,  upon  the  summit  stood !  Speechless,  yet  full  of 
wonder  and  deep  joy,  Sir  Elfrid  gazed  upon  the  scene  below,  for  there,  immeasurable, 
stretched  a  plain  of  deepest  azure  like  unto  the  skies,  with  surface  dotted  as  with 
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silver  stars.  It  was  the  sea,  of  which  so  oft  he'd  heard  in  song  and  story,  and  so  oft 
had  prayed  he  might  one  day  behold  with  his  own  eyes.  Beneath  his  very  feet  it  now 
was  spread,  and,  doubtless,  those  same  stars  that  on  it  shone  were  freighted  galleys, 
bound  for  distant  shores.  Having  observed  with  rapture  the  fair  scene,  he  once 
again  his  weary  track  resumed,  to  reach  the  city  of  the  Hundred  Isles.  Another  week 
had  yet  to  be  consumed,  ere  fair  Venetia  rose  upon  his  view.  But  when  she  did 
appear,  and  on  his  gaze  there  broke  her  palaces  and  marble  fanes,  all  sense  of 
weariness,  and  toil,  and  care,  was  banished  for  a  time,  and  all  his  soul  was  wrapped 
in  contemplation  and  surprise.  Nor  was  his  youthful  fancy  less  entranced  at  sight  of 
fleets  of  galleys,  small  and  great, — some  armed  for  war,  strengthened  with  plates  of 
steel,  with  formidable  prow  and  gaping  jaws;  while  others,  destined  to  more  peaceful 
ends,  held  in  their  swelling  sides  the  wealth  of  worlds. 

For  days  Sir  Elfrid  roamed  with  fresh  delight  about  fair  Venice,  mistress  of  the 
seas ;  and  longer  had  he  stayed,  but  that  a  Lord,  who  with  his  troop  was  bound  for 
Palestine,  in  courtesy  invited  the  young  Knight  to  bear  him  company  upon  the 
voyage.  A  fairer  sunset  never  blessed  the  eyes  than  that  which  tipped  the  dancing 
waves  with  gold,  as  a  stout  galley  left  Venetians  shores.  That  vessel  held  within  its 
close  embrace  the  brave  Sir  Elfrid  and  his  lofty  hopes,  and  for  so  long  it  bore  him 
through  calm  seas,  that  he  half-deemed  his  stormy  life  was  o'er.  Too  soon  such 
thought  a  harbour  with  him  found,  for  on  the  fourteenth  day  a  storm  arose  so 
swift  and  dread,  he  thought  each  hour  his  last.  Scarce  had  the  tempest  passed 
them  roughly  by,  than  danger  threatened  of  another  kind ;  for  lo  !  two  galleys,  by 
swift  oars  propelled,  towards  them  rushed  on  hostile  mission  bent.  All  preparation 
for  the  shock  was  made,  for  as  the  vessels  near  and  nearer  came,  upon  the  strangers' 
decks  a  swarthy  crew,  with  uncouth  looks  and  turbaned  heads,  appeared.  The  sight 
of  knightly  helm  and  steel  cuirass  doubtless  a  change  in  their  fell  purpose  made ;  for 
when  the  Christian  barque  was  duly  trimmed,  the  better  to  receive  her  double  foe,  the 
Saracenic  galleys  turned  aside,  and  swiftly  as  they  came  departed  thence. 

Events  like  these  in  quick  succession  passed,  the  while  our  travellers  neared  their 
wished-for  goal ;  but  when  their  voyage  was  drawing  to  an  end,  so  full  of  untold 
loveliness  it  grew,  that  they  would  fain  have  lengthened  out  their  way.  Isle  upon  isle 
from  out  the  sea  upsprang,  till  they  appeared  before,  behind,  around ;  some  clothed 
with  verdure  of  delicious  sort ;  others  with  warm  and  mellow  colours  orned ;  and  many 
formed  as  'twere  of  solid  rock,  which  time  had  blended  to  the  richest  hue.  They 
passed  them  by,  and  others  too  besides,  until  they  neared  Judaea' s  holy  shores ;  these 
too  at  length  they  reached,  and  with  a  fleet  of  other  barques,  converging  to  one  point, 
they  safely  made  at  last  the  promised  port.  "With  exultation  Elfrid  gained  the  shore, 
and  of  each  knight  and  pilgrim  homeward  bound,  asked  eagerly  for  news  of  his  good 
sire.  Alas  !  alas  !  the  tidings  that  he  learned  well-nigh  deprived  him  of  all  strength 
and  hope,  for  he,  the  being  who  had  given  him  life,  whom  he  had  longed  for,  prayed 
for  during  years,  whom  he  had  come  to  seek  on  these  far  shores,  and  hoped  to  press 
with  ardour  to  his  breast,  had,  days  before,  amid  a  glorious  strife,  and  on  a  heap  of 
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Saracenic  slain,  poured  from  his  constant  heart  its  ruby  tide.  He  was  no  more,  but  in 
the  minds  of  men  his  image  dwelt  as  proudly  as  in  life;  for  when  those  Christian 
soldiers  would  describe  a  perfect  Knight  and  brave,  a  blameless  man,  they  one  and  all 
pronounced  Sir  Egbert's  name. 

His  youthful  son  within  his  manly  heart  bore  long  the  grief  this  sudden  blow  did 
cause;  but  he  had  other  duties  to  perform,  to  which  affection's  self  was  forced  to  yield. 
From  that  sad  moment,  when  he  rose  from  prayer  to  Heaven's  saints  to  guard  his 
father's  soul,  he  gave  to  duty  all  his  thought  and  time,  and  'mid  the  din  of  war  his 
solace  found.  His  father's  son  a  ready  sanction  met,  to  face  the  foe  amid  the  foremost 
ranks ;  beside  crowned  heads  he  ofttimes  had  his  place,  and  they  who  saw  the  gaps  his 
valour  made  amid  the  shrinking  infidel's  dense  ranks  exclaimed,  "  It  must  be  brave 
Sir  Egbert's  self,  for  sake  of  the  good  cause,  come  back  to  life  ! " 

Long  time  the  war  endured  with  varying  fate,  until  disease  so  thinned  the  Christian 
ranks,  that  they  were  forced — the  infidel  no  less — to  make  a  pause  ere  recommencing 
strife.  A  three  years'  truce  was  by  consent  declared,  and  those  brave  bands  that  many 
thousand  miles  had  wandered  thither  to  sustain  "  the  faith,"  were  once  more  free  to 
seek  their  distant  homes.  Among  the  rest  Sir  Elfrid  also  left,  and  having  raised  above 
his  sire's  remains  a  tomb,  which  spoke  the  merits  of  the  dead,  laden  with  honours 
worthily  attained,  he  once  again  embarked  upon  the  seas. 

While  scores  of  valiant  warriors  tried  their  strength  against  the  Paynim  hosts  in 
Palestine,  it  oft  occurred  that  their  own  native  land,  deprived  of  many  of  her  bravest 
sons,  became  a  prey  to  lawless,  godless  men.  And  thus  it  happed  that  fair  St.  Mary's 
Mount,  so  long  the  sweet  abode  of  gentle  peace,  e'en  now  was  echoing  with  din  of 
arms,  while  hostile  bands  besieged  the  ancient  keep.  Sir  Hugh,  one  morn  when 
hunting  the  wild  boar,  within  a  trumpet's  call  of  the  old  walls,  was  unawares  attacked 
by  these  same  men,  and  badly  wounded  ere  a  rescue  came.  Borne  to  the  castle  in  a 
dying  state,  his  troop  was  followed  by  the  hostile  crew,  which,  gathering  in  numbers 
fast  and  fierce,  around  the  walls  kept  watch  that  none  escaped.  "Within  the  castle 
great  became  the  fear.  The  garrison  were  few  and  poorly  armed ;  and  while  their 
stores  ran  short,  the  enemy  the  country  scourged  with  fire  and  with  sword. 

Three  weeks  had  this  dread  state  of  things  endured,  until  Sir  Hugh,  worn  out  with 
pain  and  care,  gave  up  the  struggle  and  his  life  at  once,  leaving  his  lady  and  young 
Madeline  alone  to  struggle  where  himself  had  failed.  Their  leader  dead,  the  weakened 
garrison,  with  dire  starvation  close  before  their  eyes,  in  whispers  first,  and  then  in 
louder  tones,  began  to  speak  of  making  terms  with  those  who  now,  like  rabid  wolves, 
did  hem  them  in.  This  treasonable  talk  each  day  gained  strength,  until  at  last  the 
very  morn  arrived  the  castle  was  to  be  delivered  up.  In  vain  fair  Madeline,  with 
prayers  and  tears,  entreated  they  would  act  like  Christian  men,  affirmed  help  soon  must 
come,  for  scouts  had  flown  to  seek  protection  from  the  neighbouring  lords.  Their 
coward  souls  heard  nothing  but  their  fears,  nor  could  the  thought  of  all  the  frightful 
ills  that  must  befall  those  good  and  noble  dames  withstand  their  resolution  to  be  false. 
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The  men  assembled  on  a  terrace  stood  which  led  towards  the  lower  postern  gate, 
while  by  the  side  of  a  grim  wolf  in  stone,  exhausted  with  her  prayers  the  maiden  leant. 
At  length,  her  head  upraised,  her  golden  hair  thrown  backward  from  her  pale  yet  lovely 
face,  "  Go,"  she  exclaimed,  "  deliver  up  these  walls,  and  leave  us  women  to  our  cruel 
fate,  but  on  your  souls  will  rest  the  heavy  sin  of  all  the  evil  from  such  act  may  come  ! " 

Irresolute,  abashed,  they  stayed  their  steps,  when  lo  !  to  their  alarm,  they  all 
perceived  the  giant  wolf  near  which  the  maiden  stood,  slowly  turn  round ;  then,  issue 
from  the  earth  a  knight  in  burnished  steel  and  fully  armed.  He  took  three  strides 
across  the  terraced  walk,  until  he  faced  the  trembling,  shrinking  troop,  then  raising 
his  closed  visor,  they  beheld,  in  all  the  grace  and  strength  of  manhood's  prime,  their 
rightful  lord,  Sir  Elfrid,  back  returned.  Down  on  their  knees  at  once  the  vassals  fell, 
and  prayed  forgiveness  for  their  mutiny,  which  reading  in  his  eyes  they  slunk  away, 
and  without  further  word  their  posts  resumed.  But  who  shall  tell  what  feelings 
stirred  the  soul  of  gentle  Madeline  'mid  all  this  scene  ?  When  first  Sir  Elfrid  thus 
mysterious  came,  she  could  have  screamed,  then  rushed  into  his  arms.  But  soon  her 
maiden  modesty  stepped  in ;  one  timid  glance  she  cast  upon  his  form,  so  changed, 
yet  still  the  same,  then  drooped  her  eyes,  while  her  heart  fluttered  with  sensations 
new. 

They  were  alone ;  she  felt  that  Elfrid' s  eyes  were  on  her  bent,  she  dared  not  raise 
her  lids ;  she  heard  his  step  approach,  then  felt  his  arm,  that  arm  so  strong  in  war,  so 
tender  now,  encircle  timidly  her  own  lithe  form.  1 1  Oh,  Madeline  ! "  he  said,  in  tones 
half  sad,  "is  this  my  welcome  to  the  old  grey  walls?  a  foe  without — rank  treachery 
within — and  she,  whose  memory  hath  borne  me  up,  when  grief  and  pain  and  peril  all 
at  once  my  soul  assailed,  she  too  turned  cold  !    Ah  me  ! " 

She  raised  her  head,  and  round  about  his  neck  her  fair  white  arms  she  lovingly 
entwined,  and  as  their  lips  in  soft  embrace  drew  nigh,  her  eyes  expressed  "  a  welcome  " 
beyond  words.  Sudden  she  started  from  her  dream  of  bliss,  as  all  the  danger 
threatening  around  returned  with  deeper  sense  upon  her  mind,  from  those  dear 
moments  of  forgetfulness.  "Nay,  fear  not,  love  !"  he  said,  and  with  his  hand,  pointed 
below  to  where,  an  hour  agone,  a  ruffian  crew  had  threatened  worse  than  death.  They 
all  had  disappeared,  as  flies  the  mist  before  the  power  of  the  rising  sun,  and  in  their 
place,  some  gallant  men  at  arms,  who  wore  the  Margrave's  badge,  were  mounting 
guard.  'Twas  soon  explained ;  Elfrid,  in  hastening  home,  had  met  this  chosen  band 
upon  the  way,  sent  by  the  Margrave,  who  had  learnt  from  spies  the  danger  threatening 
Saint  Mary's  Mount.  One  charge  sufficed  to  rout  the  rebel  band ;  and  Elfrid,  ent'ring 
by  old  Guthrie's  cave,  stole  up  the  secret  stair,  which  well  he  knew  would  quickest  lead 
him  to  his  home  and  love  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

How  dear  that  home  to  brave  Sir  Elfrid  grew,  they  who  have  toiled  mid  peril  best 
can  say.  How  dear  that  love  became  unto  his  soul,  they  who  have  loved  and  parted  only 
know.  Bliss  unalloyed,  which  ne'er  on  earth  is  found,  existed  not  upon  Saint  Mary's 
Mount,  but  all  that  happiness  which  earth  can  give  fell  to  Sir  Elfrid  and  fair  Madeline. 


ERE  I  to  ask  any  of  those  thousands  who,  of  course, 
will  read  this  book,  why  the  other  night  only  half  the 
Moon  was  visible,  what  a  mass  of  learning  I  should  be 
sure  to  hear !  They  would  want  the  Earth  to  help  them, 
and  the  Sun  too;  and  all  the  spheres  would  be  put  in  com- 
motion to  show  that  it  must  be  so  and  so,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Now  the  Lithuanians,  a  very  scientific  people, 
and,  as  you  will  presently  see,  deeply  versed  in  astronomy, 
explain  the  matter  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  way,  too,  that  is 
intelligible  to  everybody.  And  so  lightly  do  they  think  of 
this  wonderful  fact,  which  has,  doubtless,  been  known  to 
them  for  centuries,  that  they  have  merely  recorded  it  in  a 
song.  How  Herschel  would  stare  if  he  could  hear  their 
solution  of  the  question !  For,  great  mathematician  as  he 
was,  no  such  thing  ever  once  occurred  to  him ;  nor  will  it,  I 
am  sure,  to  any  of  those  learned  men  who  now  are  certain  to 
study  this  book,  since  its  pages  contain  so  astounding  an 
addition  to  science.  So  I  will  tell  the  secret  at  once,  and 
without  further  preface;  only  stating,  however,  that  among 
the  Northern  nations,  as  is  the  case,  too,  in  Germany,  the 
Moon  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 
You  ask — 

Why  comes  the  Moon  in  half  his  pride, 
Shining  so  pale  and  with  so  weak  a  ray  ? 

The  Morning  Star's  affianced  bride 

He  hath  enticed  and  carried  away : 

So  the  Sun,  when  he  came,  without  any  ado 

Hew'd  the  pace  of  the  cozening  knave  in  two. 


CljaxleS  %  §taICr— {Charles  le  Tdmeraire.) 


Four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  the  kingdom  of  France  was  not  governed,  as  at  present, 
by  one  king  or  emperor,  but  was  ruled  over  by  several  independent  nobles,  each  of 
whom,  though  he  acknowledged  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  King,  was  supreme  lord 
in  his  own  dominions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  nobles  was  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg ;  Count  of  Hainault, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Namur;  Marquis  of  Antwerp,  and  Lord  of  Friesland  and 
Malines.  His  territories  exceeded  those  of  the  King,  and  his  power  was  almost  abso- 
lute. The  eldest  son  of  this  prince  was  Charles  Count  of  Charolais,  who  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  the  year  1433,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  boldness  (or  rather  the 
rashness)  of  all  his  military  adventures,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Charles  le 
Temeraire.  "When  Charles  was  quite  a  youth,  Louis,  the  son  of  King  Charles  VII., 
came  to  reside  near  Brussels,  and  the  two  young  princes  were,  for  several  years,  thrown 
much  together.  When  Charles  VII.  died,  in  1461,  Prince  Louis,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Count  of  Charolais,  hastened  to  Rheims,  where  he  was 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop. 

The  new  King  very  soon  forgot  the  kindness  of  his  former  friends,  attempted  to 
govern  his  kingdom  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  did  'all  he  could  to  injure  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  induced  the  young  Count  of  Charolais  to  join  a  league 
against  him,  and  the  former  friends  fought  a  battle  near  Montlheri,  where  Charles  was 
left  master  of  the  field.  In  1467  Philip  the  Good  died,  and  the  Count  of  Charolais 
became  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  took  possession  of  his  father's  vast  dominions.  He 
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soon  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  King,  who,  thinking  he  could  prevail  better 
by  his  tongue  than  by  his  sword,  agreed  with  Charles  to  meet  at  Peronne,  a  town  on 
the  river  Somme.  Thither  Louis  went,  accompanied  or^ly  by  a  few  lords ;  and  while 
he  was  staying  in  the  castle,  intelligence  reached  the  town  that  the  citizens  of  Liege 
had  risen  in  arms,  and  that  they  had  been  incited  to  rebellion  by  the  King's  emissaries. 
At  this  news  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  he  made  Louis  a  prisoner, 
and  at  one  time  threatened  to  kill  him ;  but  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  on  certain 
humiliating  conditions  he  suffered  the  King  to  return  to  Paris. 

In  the  year  1470  Charles  again  made  war  against  France,  and  passed  the  Somme 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  burned  the  town  of  Nesle.  He  then  endeavoured, 
with  the  help  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  erect  his  territories  into  a  kingdom,  and 
get  himself  crowned.  This,  however,  through  some  management  of  Louis,  he  was  not 
able  to  effect.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine, 
and  then  attacked  the  Swiss,  who,  with  a  much  smaller  army,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Enraged  at  this,  the  Duke  got  together  a  larger  army, 
and  overran  their  country,  but  was  .again  defeated.  In  a  perfect  fury  he  soon  after- 
wards entered  Lorraine,  and,  in  January  1477,  laid  siege  to  Nancy.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  aided  by  the  Swiss,  boldly  attacked  him,  and  the  Burgundians  were  driven 
from  the  field.  In  the  rout,  Charles  himself  was  killed,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  his  own 
attendants;  and  his  body,  stripped  of  everything,  was  discovered  lying  in  a  morass, 
frozen  in  such  a  way  that  it  had  to  be  extricated  by  pickaxes.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
gave  his  late  enemy  an  honourable  funeral,  saying  to  the  dead  body,  "  God  rest  thy 
soul !  thou  hast  given  us  much  grief  and  trouble." 

Thus  fell  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy. 


RAINBOW  is  a  beautiful  creation  ! 
Its  grand  proportions,  e'en  its  evanescence, 
Doth  fill  the  heart  with  joyful  admiration. 
I  always  go  forth  to  behold  its  presence, 
And  every  time  an  undiminished  sense 
Of  wonderment  and  gratitude  I  feel, 
Holy  and  calm,  but  not  the  less  intense, 
Which  seems  unconscious  in  the  heart  to  steal, 
And  call  it  to  behold  what  God  doth  there  reveal. 


It  leans  upon  a  cloud  that's  filled  with  thunder, 
Making  the  vision  more  aerial  still : 
Darkness  is  round  the  vivid  arch,  but  under 
Effulgence  which  the  atmosphere  doth  fill ; 
And  bank  and  meadow,  river,  corn-field,  hill, 
Lie  in  the  embraces  of  the  blushing  light. 
The  dewy  landscape  seems  to  feel  the  thrill : 
The  teeming  Earth  in  freshness  and  delight 
Arrayeth  herself  anew.    It  is  a  glorious  sight ! 

And  like  a  seraph  winging  its  clear  way 
Up  into  heaven,  smiling  and  still  ascending, 
The  lucid  bow  now  higher  doth  display 
Itself ;  then  lovingly  its  brightness  blending 
With  scowling  clouds  which  o'er  it  are  impending, 
Ail-suddenly  the  gloom  dissolves  in  rain, 
In  dewy,  dropping  light : — and  hither  bending, 
It  cometh  downward  to  the  earth  again, 
And  gliding  moveth  on  majestic  o'er  the  plain. 


I 


CHAPTER  VI. — JOY. 

It  was  scarcely  a  week  from  this  period  when  the  usual  morning  post  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Trevor  to  Dora,  as  she  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  sat  at  breakfast.  Dora's  face 
brightened  over  the  first  words,  which  related  to  Alice  and  Mary,  and  her  proposal  to 
bring  them  to  Ludlow  Hall. 

"He  is  delighted  with  our  plan;  he  rejoices  in  it,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmot:  I  was  sure 
of  it;  and  he  will  bring  them  himself  in  a  fortnight,  he  says — and  here  is  more  

Dora  rose  from  her  seat  in  her  excitement,  and  made  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

"I  have  such  a  surprise  for  you,  Mrs.  Wilmot!"  she  cried.  "Mr.  Trevor  is 
married,  and  he  will  bring,  not  only  our  children,  but  his  bride  home.  Like  her ! 
Yes,  to  be  sure  I  shall.  I  must  like,  and  love,  too,  any  one  Mr.  Trevor  has  chosen. 
I  wonder  whether  she  will  like  me  and  the  children.  She  is  sure  to  be  fond  of  you, 
because  Mr.  Trevor  admires  everything  you  do  and  say.  What  a  delightful  party  we 
shall  be  !  Look  at  poor  you  and  me  all  alone  here,  and  think  how  much  better  the 
table  will  be  filled  soon  \  "  and  Dora  began  gaily  to  set  chairs  for  them  all  round  the 
breakfast  table,  and  one  more  for  Helen,  whom  she  never  forgot.  "  She  must  come 
soon ;  she  promised  me  in  her  last  letter  she  would.  Nothing  can  be  quite  happy 
without  her,  you  know,  Mrs.  Wilmot,"  she  said. 

They  sat  together  for  an  hour  conjecturing,  wondering,  forming  plans  and  projects, 
and  ended  as  they  began,  by  complaining  that  a  fortnight  was  very  long  to  wait. 
Still,  how  much  had  to  be  done  in  that  time  to  be  ready  for  them  !  With  this  thought 
Dora  ran  off  in  search  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  housekeeper,  without  whose  aid  nothing 
of  this  kind  could  be  accomplished.  After  many  a  discussion  as  to  the  allotment  of 
rooms  to  each,  Dora  resolved  to  go  over  the  house,  much  to  Mrs.  Harrison's  joy,  for 
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she  often  grieved  that  her  young  lady  took  so  little  interest  in  seeing  it,  and  while  she 
went  for  the  keys,  Dora  engaged  Mrs.  Wilrnot  to  accompany  them  and  give  advice. 

"  My  own  dear  room,  with  Helen's  on  one  side,  and  yours  on  the  other,  we  must 
keep  just  as  they  are,"  said  she.  Mrs.  Harrison,  however,  added  that  there  was  a  room 
next  to  Mrs.  Wilmot's,  and  opening  out  of  it  by  a  door  now  locked  up,  that  she 
thought  would  be  "the  very  thing  for  the  young  ladies;"  so  to  this  they  went.  It 
was  panelled  with  carved  wood,  painted  white,  and  relieved  with  gilding,  but  this 
decoration,  which  had  once  been  elegant,  was  soiled  and  dimmed  by  time :  the 
windows  looked  over  the  flower-garden.  They  all  agreed  that  this  room  would  suit 
little  Alice  and  Mary  exactly,  and  Dora  begged  to  be  entrusted  with  fitting  it  up. 
Mr.  Trevor  had  put  the  charge  of  any  preparations  required  entirely  in  her  hands,  she 
said,  and  she  should  like  to  make  it  very  pretty  for  them.  She  directed  Mrs.  Harrison 
to  send  for  the  workmen  to  restore  the  walls  and  ceiling  to  their  original  appearance; 
and  began  to  fancy  how  it  would  look  when  she  had  provided  everything  to  suit  the 
idea  of  innocence  and  purity  she  had  in  her  mind. 

To  choose  for  the  new-married  pair  seemed  a  more  difficult  task.  They  traversed 
the  long  corridors,  opening  door  after  door :  but  still  Dora  was  dissatisfied  with  all. 
One  seemed  to  her  too  unquiet,  because  the  old  tapestry  pictured  wild  scenes  of 
mountain  regions,  where  huntsmen  chased  savage  animals;  another  seemed  gloomy, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  oak  panelling,  and  the  heavy  crimson  velvet  of  the  furniture; 
another  had  not  a  sufficiently  beautiful  view.  At  last  Mrs.  Wilmot  remembered  that 
Mr.  Trevor  had  especially  admired  a  set  of  rooms,  the  centre  one  of  which  was 
situated  in  the  large  tower,  and  the  smaller  dressing-rooms  opening  off  it  were 
contained  in  two  turrets  that  rose  on  each  side  of  the  tower.  These  rooms  were  a  part 
of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Harrison  led  the  way  to  them  immediately, 
and  Dora  was  satisfied  with  them  at  last,  the  more  as  she  remembered  visiting  them 
with  Helen,  and  having  been  led  by  her  to  admire  the  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains  | 
from  the  windows.  Mrs.  Harrison  told  her  they  were  called  the  "inlaid  rooms,"  from 
the  curious  finishing  of  the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  in  oak  of  different  colours :  this 
inlaying  was  indeed  very  curious  and  beautiful,  and  the  blue  silk  curtains  and 
hangings,  which  Mrs.  Harrison  said  had  been  chosen  by  Dora's  mother,  contrasted 
well  with  the  various  shades  of  the  wood.  Above  all,  the  windows,  with  their  carved 
stone  frames,  each  making  a  sort  of  little  room  or  deep  recess,  from  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  walls  in  which  they  were  set,  gave  to  view  so  exquisite  a  scene  without, 
that  Dora  decided  at  once.  She  directed  that  these  rooms  should  be  brightened  up 
by  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  she  herself  opened  the  windows  wide  to  let  in  the  fresh 
mountain  air.  She  then  rapidly  thought  over  various  articles  of  modern  luxury  that 
were  wanting  to  their  completeness,  and  then  left  them  quit&  satisfied  with  her  choice. 

The  suite  of  rooms  inhabited  by  her  father  and  mother  were  sacred.  No  one  had 
occupied  them  since  her  father's  death,  and  it  was  long  since  she  had  been  in  them ; 
but  now  she  asked  the  housekeeper  to  open  the  doors  for  her.  Every  thing  was  in 
perfect  order;  the  wardrobes,  the  dressing-tables,  the  bureaux— all  as  they  had  been 
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left  five  years  since.  Over  the  chimney-piece  in  one  of  them  was  a  portrait  of  her 
mother  as  a  young  girl,  of  about  the  age  which  she  had  herself  now  attained.  The 
delicate  features,  the  eyes  sparkling  with  youth  and  joy,  the  flowing  hair,  all  combined 
to  present  a  lovely  picture  of  what  she  had  been,  and  were  sufficiently  like  what  her 
child  remembered  her,  when  long  illness  had  robbed  her  of  her  bloom,  to  affect  Dora 
deeply.  She  could  recollect  how  her  father  used  to  lead  her  by  the  hand  to  look  at 
this  picture,  and  used  to  tell  her  that,  lovely  as  the  face  and  form  were,  the  soul  that 
once  dwelt  there  was  lovelier  still.  Never  had  she  felt  in  such  harmony  with  her 
parents  as  now.  It  seemed  as  though  their  spirits  hovered  about  her,  and  encouraged 
her  to  strive  after  a  noble  and  spiritual  life  and  character.  She  stood  long  there  till 
tears  dimmed  her  sight ;  and  yet  a  smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  her  companions  remained 
hushed  and  silent,  in  reverence  for  her  feelings.  At  last  she  turned,  and  asking  them 
to  excuse  her  for  keeping  them  waiting  so  long,  requested  Mrs.  Harrison  to  show  them 
the  great  stone  hall.  They  passed  therefore  along  the  corridor,  and  entered  the  gallery 
that  led  to  the  grand  staircase, — wide  and  magnificent,  with  marble  steps  and  richly- 
carved  balustrades,-— and  descending  it  to  the  entrance-hall,  traversed  a  suite  of  splendid 
rooms,  the  state  drawing-rooms  and  dining-room,  rich  in  carving,  marbles,  velvets,  and 
mirrors,  and  with  many  fine  and  valuable  pictures,  and  then  entered  upon  that  older 
portion  of  the  house,  situated  in  the  towers  and  turrets  beneath  those  chosen  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trevor.  A  separate  entrance  belonged  to  this  part  of  the  house,  leading  by 
what  was  now  a  green  lawn,  planted  with  rare  and  beautiful  dwarf  trees,  cypresses, 
cedars,  and  such  like,  to  a  part  of  the  old  wall  where  a  postern  gate  had  once  been, 
the  archway  of  which  still  remained.  After  they  had  observed  this  old  entrance,  Mrs. 
Harrison  opened  the  heavy  door  of  the  stone  hall.  It  was  a  striking  place,  of  immense 
size  and  height,  entirely  finished  in  stone.  The  walls  were  quite  plain,  but  the  roof 
and  the  window-frames  richly  carved,  and  the  floor  inlaid  or  tessellated.  The  great 
chimney,  also,  was  surmounted  by  stone-work  carved  into  fruit,  foliage,  flowers,  and 
grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals.  A  large  oak  table  stood  in  the  middle,  and 
chairs  of  carved  oak  round  the  walls.  At  one  end  a  gothic  door  led  to  a  small  chapel 
or  oratory,  in  which  there  was  an  organ,  and  a  rich  painted  window.  When  Mrs. 
Harrison  opened  this  door,  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  painted  glass  streamed  through 
it,  and  fell  across  the  stone  floor  at  their  feet.  These  rich  colours,  and  the  beautiful 
views  of  the  park  and  forest  seen  through  each  window,  took  off  the  impression  of  cold 
and  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  hall,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  chilling ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Wilmot  and  Dora  stood  admiring  and  enjoying  it,  the  old  housekeeper 
expatiated  proudly  on  the  ancient  glory  and  hospitality  of  the  family,  when  this  hall 
was  filled  with  its  retainers,  and  immense  logs  on  the  hearth,  and  torches  round  the 
walls,  lighted  up  the  feasts.  She  had  now  completed  her  office  of  guide,  and,  by 
Dora's  request,  left  her  young  mistress  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  still  in  this  stately  place, 
and  went  back  to  her  own  cheerful  apartments;  well  pleased  to  begin  the  busy 
preparations  for  the  expected  guests. 

The  hand  that  Dora  had  laid  in  her  friend's  was  trembling,  and  her  face  was  pale ; 
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Mrs.  Wilmot  looked  at  her  anxiously,  but  she  saw  that  it  was  earnest  purpose,  not 
fear  or  sorrow,  which  possessed  her  spirit. 

"Let  us  fill  this  hall  once  more,"  said  she;  "but  not  with  retainers,  feasting  and 
carousing.  We  might,  it  seems  to  me,  have  very  happy  meetings  here,  for  higher 
purposes  and  with  nobler  aims.  Dear  Mrs.  Wilmot,  I  have  noticed  many  things 
lately  that  I  never  thought  of  before,  I  know  that  Mr.  Trevor  has  left  nothing- 
undone  that  he  could  do  among  the  people  that  surround  us.  I  know  that  their 
cottages  are  well  built  and  convenient  for  their  simple  wants,  and  that  he  has  done 
very  great  good  by  it.  Yes,  Mrs.  Harrison  has  told  me,  and  so  has  Freeman  the 
gardener,  that  there  is  very  much  less  intemperance  hereabouts,  and  scarcely  any 
sickness  since  they  have  had  such  comfortable  houses.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done.  The  mothers  are  very  harsh  to  their  little  children;  they  know  nothing  of  love 
and  gentleness  as  the  true  discipline.  I  have  seen  very  much  of  this  in  my  late  walks 
in  the  village ;  constantly  do  loud  words  and  shrill  cries  come  on  the  summer  air  to 
my  ears,  and  spoil  my  joy  in  all  the  beautiful  world  around  me  :  and  the  men  look 
listless  and  vacant.  They  need  so  much  a  little  love  and  kindness  and  some  sunshine 
put  into  their  lives  ! 

"But  what  can  you  do  for  them  with  this  great  hall?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilmot. 

"It  is  no  wonder  you  look  at  me  with  such  a  surprised  face/'  said  Dora,  laughing; 
"  you  must  think  I  am  talking  in  a  strange  wild  way,  but  let  me  show  you.  Now," 
said  she,  bringing  a  chair  from  the  wall  to  the  oak  table,  and  seating  Mrs.  Wilmot 
upon  it,  "now  you  are  to  fancy  yourself  Mrs.  Lethwaite  that  lives  at  the  little  cottage 
on  the  green,  out  there  beyond  the  corn-fields ;  and  you  have  six  children  who  are  a 
great  trouble  to  you,  and  you  are  out  of  patience  with  them  many  times  a-day,  and 
you  have  just  finished  an  excellent  supper  here,  and  are  surrounded  by  all  your 
neighbours  and  friends,  all  very  happy,  after  excellent  suppers  too.  Now  wait  a  little 
while;"  and  she  walked  quickly  to  the  organ,  played  some  full  chords,  and  then  the 
symphony  of  one  of  HandePs  divine  songs,  and  sang  it  throughout.  She  had  a  rich, 
sweet,  and  powerful  voice.  It  resounded  through  the  hall  under  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
the  beautiful  words  coming  from  her  heart,  tenderly  and  touchingly,  told  more  than 
any  words  of  her  own  could  have  done.  "  He  shall  feed  his  flook  like  a  shepherd. 
He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in  his  bosom,  and  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young. 
Come  unto  him  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  he  will  give  you  rest." 

Mrs.  Wilmot  understood,  and  received  her  as  she  returned  with  a  radiant  smile. 
"I  see  it  all.    You  would  collect  them  here  from  time  to  time,  and  purify  them  by 
making  them  participate  in  some  of  your  good  gifts.    You  would  awake  beauty  and 
harmony  and  the  Christ-like  nature  in  their  souls :  it  is  a  happy  thought.    I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  help  you,  dear  Dora." 

"Will  you  ?  Then  we  shall  succeed,"  she  cried,  brightening.  "  I  will  do  nothing 
till  Mr.  Trevor  sanctions  it,  but  I  believe  I  may  trust  to  his  entire  approval,  and  that 
he  will  join  in  all  I  wish  about  it,  heartily.  I  picture  to  myself  this  hall  filled  with 
guests  every  Saturday  evening,  when  wages  are  paid,  and  the  cottages  cleaned,  and  the 
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little  children  in  bed.  I  scarcely  know  yet  what  we  shall  do,  but  I  am  sure  that  with 
you,  and  Mr.  Trevor,  and  his  bride,  and  Helen  when  she  comes,  all  sympathising  and 
joining  in  it,  we  must  go  on  well.  Music,  talk,  reading  (perhaps),  we  shall  have. 
Pictures,  and  engravings,  and  drawings,  we  have  in  abundance  at  command;  and  I 
will  have  the  large  telescope  taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  we  will  go  up  that 
winding  staircase  to  look  at  the  stars,  and  Mr.  Trevor  shall  teach  us  all  about  them. 
Oh,  I  can  see  so  many  good  things  to  be  done !  Then  the  children  :  I  know  they 
have  schools.  He  has  taken  care  of  that.  But  I  want  to  give  them  little  fetes  and 
excursions  in  the  park  and  neighbourhood,  and,  as  you  say  of  the  parents,  'wake 
beauty  and  harmony  in  their  souls.'  And  I  want,  too,  if  Mr.  Trevor  does  not  object, 
to  open  the  park  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  all  the  tenants  and  their  friends.  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  do  harm  to  anything.  Is  it  not  dreadful  to  shut  up  all  that 
beauty  to  be  enjoyed  by  our  eyes  only  ?" 

She  had  drawn  Mrs.  Wilmot  into  one  of  the  large  windows  as  she  spoke ;  and,  as 
they  looked  over  the  lovely  view,  it  did  indeed  seem  dreadful  to  shut  it  up  from  eyes 
and  hearts  that  so  much  need  the  influences  of  nature  to  refine  and  purify  them. 

"  But  we  must  not  stop  here  any  longer,  Mrs.  Wilmot/''  said  Dora.  "  I  want  to 
look  at  the  old  school-room,  and  see  what  it  wants  to  make  it  useful  for  our  children/' 
So  they  left  the  stone  hall  and  went  through  the  library  to  reach  the  school-room 
which  opened  out  of  it.  The  library,  the  room  they  always  inhabited,  had  such  an  air 
of  comfort  and  elegance  that  their  faces  grew  joyous  as  they  passed  along  it;  the  dark 
oak  carving  here  did  not  look  gloomy,  but  only  served  to  set  off  the  brightness  of  the 
furniture,  and  flowers,  and  musical  instruments,  and  books,  and  drawing  and  working- 
materials  with  which  it  abounded.  But  the  poor  old  school-room  was  dark  and  dusty, 
with  closed  shutters,  looking  very  melancholy  and  deserted. 

"Ah  !"  said  Dora,  "do  not  mind  its  wretched  looks  now.  It  shall  soon  be  clean 
and  bright ;  and  all  these  books,  and  our  globes,  and  maps,  and  desks  shall  come  into 
use,  and  we  shall  be  so  busy  and  happy  here  soon." 

Another  smaller  room  opened  out  of  this.  It  used  to  be  Dora's  especial  delight, 
where  she  kept  all  her  treasures  and  playthings.  It,  too,  was  dark  and  dusty  now ; 
but  there  stood  round  the  walls  those  precious  things  that  once  gave  her  such  pleasure, 
and  had  been  utterly  neglected  for  years,  but  now  had  again  assumed  a  great  impor- 
tance in  her  eyes,  from  the  thoughts  of  the  pleasure  they  would  soon  give.  Here  was 
the  baby  house,  with  its  three  stories  of  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-room,  and  the  tiny 
furniture  and  Lilliputian  people  in  each ;  here  were  dolls  of  many  sizes,  some  rather 
battered  in  countenance  and  limb,  others  splendid  and  beautiful ;  here  were  picture- 
books  that  had  survived  many  a  day's  study.  Here,  too,  was  a  little  theatre,  with  its 
scenes  and  characters ;  and  countless  other  things ;  boxes  of  bricks ;  boxes  of  sheep, 
shepherds,  and  shepherdesses,  trees,  and  cottages;  boxes  of  lions  and  tigers  and  other 
beasts;  Noah's  arks,  balls — in  short,  all  the  toys  that  a  little  girl,  the  pet  and  darling 
of  a  wealthy  house,  might  be  supposed  to  have,  and  to  have  saved  from  the  wreck  and 
ruin  which  such  fragile  possessions  are  apt  to  suffer  when  they  are  in  abundance. 
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In  this  room,  the  school-room,  and  the  bed-room  of  the  little  girls,  did  Dora  spend 
much  of  her  time  daring  the  fortnight  that  intervened  before  their  arrival,  and  under 
her  hands  and  good  taste  they  grew  into  brightness  and  completeness.  The  pure 
whiteness  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  the  sleeping  room  was  well  matched  by  a  white 
carpet  with  a  small  coral-like  pattern  on  it ;  two  little  beds  with  snow-white  curtains 
stood  side  by  side ;  there  were  white  muslin  curtains  to  the  windows ;  the  furniture 
and  baths  and  all  else  in  the  room  were  white.    Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  allowed  to  see 


it  till  all  was  ready,  and  then  it  was  the  day  before  they  were  expected.  "  To-morrow 
they  will  come  ! "  had  been  their  first  words  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  came,  bright  and  warm  as  their  hearts  could  wish .  They  were  to 
arrive  in  the  evening.  Dora  was  in  the  gardens  early,  gathering  large  bouquets  for 
the  rooms.  She  did  not  forget  to  decorate  with  them  the  dressing-table  for  the  bride, 
nor  the  little  girls'  simple  room,  nor  the  library  into  which  she  would  lead  them,  nor 
the  supper- room  where  she  hoped  they  would  all  assemble  together,  a  happy  little 
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party  of  loving  friends.  Mrs.  Harrison  had  wished  to  open  the  great  dining-room  for 
the  occasion,  but  Dora  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Trevor  would  like  best  to  have  it  her  way, 
and  to  feel  it  home-like  and  peaceful. 

But  Dora  had  a  large  party  to  celebrate  the  day,  though  in  the  sanctuary  of  home 
she  wished  to  keep  it  so  quietly,  yet  so  brightly.  She  had  acted  on  Mr.  Trevor's 
permission  to  regulate  everything  as  she  liked,  by  inviting  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate, 
from  the  substantial  farmer  to  the  poorest  cottager,  and  all  the  servants  and  labourers 
with  their  wives  and  children.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  visitors  soon  began  to  flock  in.  Tables  were  spread  with  abundance 
under  trees,  under  tents,  in  the  alcoves  and  arbours,  so  that  the  guests  might  group 
themselves  together  according  to  their  tastes  and  wishes.  For  the  children  who  came 
from  the  schools  with  their  teachers,  there  were  immense  cakes  and  tea,  and  abundance 
of  fruit ;  swings,  and  balls,  and  other  games ;  bands  of  music  here  and  there  soon 
collected  dancers  near  them,  and  Dora,  in  her  white  dress,  with  a  single  rose  in  her 
dark  hair,  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once;  and  wherever  she  went  she  spread 
brightness  around. 

But  as  the  hour  approached  she  left  the  throng,  and  alone  with  Mrs.  Wilmot 
crossed  the  space  that  led  from  the  court  into  which  the  entrance-hall  opened  under 
the  large  spreading  trees,  standing  at  intervals  on  the  grass,  and  entered  the  long- 
avenue  of  ancient  oaks  which  led  to  the  lodge  and  the  principal  entrance.  The 
slanting  sunbeams  flung  a  dazzling  light  across  the  green  sward  at  the  roots  of  the 
old  trees,  contrasting  strongly  with  their  deep  shadows.  The  boughs  met  overhead. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  leaves,  and,  except  for  the  occasional  faint 
sounds  of  music  and  merriment  that  came  from  the  distant  park,  perfect  silence 
reigned.  They  walked  hand  in  hand;  the  mother's  heart  beating  with  anxious 
expectation,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  where  she  hoped  to  see  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  carriage  that  was  to  bring  her  darlings;  Dora  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  happy 
anticipation.  They  had  not  walked  far,  when  a  sound  gradually  grew  upon  their  ear 
— the  sound  of  wheels ;  and  then,  like  a  speck  in  the  long  vista,  the  carriage  appeared. 
Mrs.  Wilmot's  agitation  became  so  great  she  could  scarcely  support  herself,  and  Dora 
led  her  to  a  mossy  stump  beside  the  road,  and  there  they  awaited  its  approach.  It 
stopped.  They  saw  Mr.  Trevor  alight  and  receive  into  his  arms,  first  one  and  then 
another  little  light  form,  that  jumped  out  and  stood  beside  him — Mrs.  Wilmot  grasped 
Dora's  arm,  and  almost  gasped  for  breath — then  he  handed  out  a  lady;  they  had 
chosen  to  approach  the  old  Hall  on  foot ;  they  began  to  walk  onwards,  and  the  empty 
carriage  soon  passed  the  watchers,  who  now  rose  and  walked  to  meet  those  they  so 
longed  for. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  saw  no  one — nothing  but  her  children — but  Dora's  quick  eye 
scanned  all  the  four  with  sympathy,  with  curiosity,  with  hope.  The  lady  wore  a  veil, 
and  leaned  on  Mr.  Trevor's  arm,  and  each  held  a  hand  of  one  of  the  little  girls,  and  so 
they  continued  to  approach  . 

They  have  recognised  Dora  and  Mrs.  Wilmot;  the  little  girls  let  go  the  hands 
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that  held  them,  and  run  bounding  towards  their  mother;  and  she  rushes  forward  and 
clasps  them  in  her  arms.  What  made  Dora  stagger  as  she  stood  alone  ?  Why  does 
her  heart  beat  so  fast  ?  Why  does  she  too  now  bound  forward  ?  That  veil  could  not  | 
hide  the  face  she  loved  so  dearly — the  step,  the  form,  the  movement.  It  was  Helen 
that  she  saw;  it  was  Helen  who  was  Mr.  Trevor's  bride — and  in  a  moment  she  was 
clasped  in  her  arms,  and  sobbing  with  joy  almost  too  great  to  bear ! 

A  week  had  passed  from  that  bright  evening,  when  Dora  stood  at  sunrise  on  the 
narrow  platform  of  the  cottage,  which  she  had  consecrated  as  her  church.  She  had 
come  there,  not  because  her  love  had  grown  cold,  or  her  faith  dim,  but  because  her  joy 


was  so  full,  her  best  hopes  so  realised,  her  desire  to  adore  and  to  give  praise  so  ardent, 
that  she  felt  this  place  the  most  in  harmony  with  her  heart.  Her  eye  took  in  the 
whole  wide  prospect  in  all  its  loveliness,  as  it  stood  fresh  in  the  "  breath  of  morn/'  but 
rested  longest  on  the  little  churchyard,  with  its  new-made  grave.  "  I  shall  not  find 
another  like  him,"  she  thought.  "His  was  a  rare  and  heavenly  spirit;  but  spirits 
akin  to  his,  though  less  bright,  are  with  me  and  around  me  everywhere.  Can  I  hope, 
may  I  strive,  to  be  their  servant ;  to  awake  them,  as  he  and  his  lily  awoke  me?"  And 
as  she  stood  on  the  height,  a  lark  rose  from  the  grass  near  her,  mounted  high  in  the 
air,  and  his  joyous  song  fell  in  golden  tones  on  her  head. 

THE  END. 
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